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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN 
EDITION 

The theory and policy of Guild Socialism, or Na¬ 
tional Guilds, have been developed over a period of 
years, and primarily with a view to British industrial 
conditions. The widespread interest which they 
have aroused in the United States of America shows, 
however, that, while there is much in the .American 
conditions that is different, there are. nevertheless, 
broadly speaking, similar social diseases calling for 
sim ilar remedies. It is not for an Englishman to 
prescribe to the citizens of other countries the medi¬ 
cine for their social ills: he has amply enough on 
hand in seeking to act as a physician — one among 
many — to his own countrymen, threatened as they 
seem to be by the alternatives of a sudden breaking 
up or of a gradual breaking down of the mechanism 
of British industry. This is, indeed, too pessimistic 
a statement to express the real facts of the industrial 
situation in Great Britain at the present tim e,; fo r 
there are for ces of creation as well as farces pf^e- 

struction~a t~work ._But at best it will be a hard-run 

race between these forces, and the prospects of a vic¬ 
tory for the creative forces have not grown brighter 
of late. 

In the United States of America, although a sim¬ 
ilar contest is proceeding, it has neither reached the 
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same phase nor passed through the same stages. 
British industry to-day is vastly more concentrated 
and Trustified than ArneHcan industry, and the very 
smaHness of Great Britain has led, among employers 
and workers, to a much closer organization and a 
much greater uniformity of method and policy. 
New schemes and policies tend to arise in Great 
Britain nationally, and experiments to be made on a 
national scale — facts which make theorizing per¬ 
haps easier, but practical tests more difficult than in 
America. All these considerations, and many 
others like them and behind them, mean that, even if 
Guild Socialism has a message for the citizens of the 
United States, it is likely to assume among them a 
form different in many respects from that which it 
has taken on in Great Britain. 

I have made, and can make, no attempt to indicate 
what this different form should be. That can 
only be determined by the American people them¬ 
selves. Already, in the books of Mr. Ordway Tead 
and others, there are signs of the emergence of ideas 
closely akin to those of the Guild Socialists of Great 
Britain. The significance of the “ Plumb Plan ” of 
the American railway men is discussed elsewhere in 
this book; and, only during the last few months, the 
new Farmer Labor Party has adopted a plank in its 
platform which indicates at the least a tendency to¬ 
wards of igdustry iq t p rmg nf democ- 

r^cy which has been th» jjgggt «vf xogve- 

rr^ent. It is difficult for me to estimate the real 
significance of these and similar movements and ten¬ 
dencies in the world of American industry; but I 
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have the thought that, after all, there is nothing 
peculiarly British about the fundamental ideas which 
underlie the Guild movement. The form which it 
has assumed — its actual clothing of institutions and 
programs — is mainly British; but the ideas be- 
hind it, if they are valid at all, are in the main uni¬ 
versal, and are capable of giving rise to many diverse 
systems based on different material and psycho¬ 
logical conditions. 

For example, if the theory of representative de¬ 
mocracy which is set forth in this book is true at all, 
it cannot be true for one country only. The social 
structure requisite for democracy will differ Trom 
place to place, as the functions of government and 
administration, the character of the Society, the oc¬ 
cupations of the people, and the national tempera¬ 
ments and traditions vary from place to place. 
Nevertheless, forma manet; and, in the hope that 
there is something of value for the citizens of the 
American Commonwealth I offer this book for the 
consideration of the American public. 

G. D. H. Cole. 

London, England, October 1920. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE DEMAND FOR FREEDOM 

The control of industry — A world-wide demand — Its prac¬ 
tical character — Guild Socialism as an expression of it 
— Involving political as welPas 'economic reorganization 
— Arising directly out of the present social situation — 
Giving direction to existing tendencies and forms of 
organization — The fundamental assumptions of_ GujW 
Socialisip — Will the basis of Society — Democracy and 
self-government good in themselves — Active, not passive 
citizenship needed — Democracy all round — In industry 
as well as in politics a means lo self-expression— 
Society not so organized to-day — Existing political 
" democracy ” a sham — Substitution of representative for 
represented — Real democracy impossible without ^eco¬ 
nomi c equ ality — And real represefftatitfri except in rela¬ 
tion to specific purposes — The fact of class-war — In¬ 
equality of status in industry — Its social and political 
effects — Existing Society as the expression of capitalism 
— Challenged by working-class organization — This chal¬ 
lenge not constitutionally recognized — The meaning of 
“Direct Action”—How Trade Unions already exercise 
power — The effect of Tra^de .Union regulations* Jn un¬ 
dermining Capitalism is — Capitalism 

as wage-slavery — The “ comm odity,” ih.eory pf Jabof— 
Unemployment and “ industrial m a intenan ce ”—Collective 
bargaining—TroSTBargaining to control — The changing 
psychology of the workers — The effect j)f the war — Why 
the workers will not increasF~$utpuf—TKeT~failure of 
coercion—-And of “Whi llevismJ’— The possibilities be¬ 
fore us — The defeat of Labor—Continued deadlock lead¬ 
ing to Revolution —Immediate Revolution — Constructive 
1 
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preparation for Revolution — Revolution with and with¬ 
out violence — T he Guj lt L Socialist Polic y—The—inter¬ 
dependence of functions and ajjthority — The ousting of 
the governing classes—Encroachin g contro l ”—Jfhe 
future of Trade Unionism — Social organization and hu- 
manTBappiness. ' 

F OR any just appreciation of the social forces at 
work in the world to-day, there is nfLfacUxiore 
essentialtagrasp, than the broadening and .deepening 
demand of the organized workers for the .“.control 
of^ industry.” This demand is made, not in one 
country or in one form alone, but in nearly every 
country in which the industrial system is strongly 
established, and in as many forms as there are differ¬ 
ent national temperaments and traditions. Nor is 
the de mand ne w; for it has appeared, at least'otca- 
siSnafly, throughout the history of the Labor Move¬ 
ment, in the “ Owenite ” Trade Unionism of the 
thirties in Great Britain, among anarchists and com¬ 
munists on the Continent of Europe, and among the 
early revolutionaries and reformers of the United 
States. But its character at the present time differs 
from any thaFlf has possessed before, not only be- 
cause it is more universal and has struck far deeper 
roots, but because it is now based finnly on the posi¬ 
tive achievements oLworking-class organization, .and 
is no longer purely Utopian, but constructive-and 
p ractical. 

~THTtook on Guild Socialism is an attempt to 
explain the real character of this demand, particu¬ 
larly as it appears amongst the English-speaking 
peoples, and at the same time to present the central 
ideas of Guild Socialism as above all an attempt to 
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give theoretical and practical expression to the as¬ 
pirations on which the demand is based. It_js 
written in the belief that, until we devise and c reate 
formrof sdciar^ganization .withiil whictTlh^e-as- 
piratioris canTind reasonable satisfaction^ there is 
neitherhopeof any “ reconstruction ” which will 
make our industrial system efficient nor prospect of 
health in the body social as a whole. Although, 
therefore, the way of approach and the main subject- 
matter of this book are industrial, its implications 
and conclusions will be found to extend over a con¬ 
siderably wider field than that of industry, and in¬ 
deed to in v olve a the ory of dem o cratic represe ntat ive 
go vernm ent as a whole and constructive proposals 
governing the general lines of political as well as 
industrial reconstruction. 

Th e. Gu ild Socialist -theory, while, like all other 
social theories, it makes certain fundamental as¬ 
sumptions concerning the objects of human asso¬ 
ciation and men’s life in Society, arises essentially 
out of the actual historical situation in which we are 
placed at the present time. The Guild Socialist be¬ 
lieves what he believes, not so much as the result of 
a process of abstract reasoning, as because, if his 
fundamental assumptions are granted, the Guild So¬ 
cialist solution of the social problem seems to him 
to spring simply and naturally out of the form in 
which thatprqblem presents .itself ..today. He 
claims, not to be imagining a Utopia in the clouds, 
but to be giving for m. ..and-directioa-io. ^ertain 
quit* HofinjtP ti»nrl<»nri>>g whirh are now at work in 
Society, and to be anticipating the most natural 
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developments of already existing institutions and 
social forces. He does not mind being called a 
“visionary”; for he is quite convinced that his 
visions are eminently practical. 

The best way, then, of^uiKierstanding the Guild 
Socialist attitude is to see^first; what are the funda¬ 
mental assumgtians^about Society which the Guild's- 
man makes (secondly,'! how he visualizes the situation 
with which the industrialized communities of 
Europe, Amenta and Australasia are at present con¬ 
fronted ; an^thirdly, what are the forces and institu¬ 
tions in whose development he believes that the solu¬ 
tion, of the problem principally lies. A correct ap¬ 
preciation of these points will clear the way for a 
constructive exposition of Guild Socialist proposals. 

Quildsmen a ssum e that the essential social values 
are human values, and that Society is to be regarded 
as a complex of associations held together by the 
wills of their members, whose well-being is its pur¬ 
pose. They assume further that it is not enough 
that the forms of government should have the pas¬ 
sive or “ implied ” consent of the governed, but that 
the Society will be in health only jf it is in the full 
sense deftiocratic and self-governing, which implies 
not only that all "the citizens should have a “ right ” 
to influence Its policy if they so desire, but tfiaj.tbe 
greatest possible opportunity should Be affprded for 
every “citizen actually to exerdse this right. x In 
other "words,. J^„Gii^„^oc|ali.st concegtioii, of, de¬ 
mocracy, which it assumes to be good, involves an 
act jyp. and not m er ely. a j &Sgfa g ^citizen ship taQhe 
pSxtjjt the member s. MoTOover, and this is per- 
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haps the most vital and significant assumption of 
all, it regards, this democratic principle's applying, 
not only ortnainly.'f osome special sphere of social 
action known as “politics,” but to any and every 
form ojE.social action, and, in especial, to jn4p§tyial 
and economic „fully as much as to political affairs. 

In calling these the fundamental assumptions of 
Guild Socialism, I do not mean to imply that they 
are altogether beyond the province of argument. 
They can indeed be sustained by arguments of ob¬ 
vious force; for it seems clear enough that only a 
community which is self-governing in this complete 
sense, over the whole length and breadth of its ac¬ 
tivities, can hope to call out what is best in its mem¬ 
bers, or to give them that maximum opportunity 
for personal and social self-expression which is 
requisite to real freedom. But such arguments as 
this, by which the assumptions stated above may be 
sustained and reenforced, really depend for their ap¬ 
peal upon the same considerations, and are, in the 
last resort, different ways of stating the same funda¬ 
mental position. The essence of the Guild Socialist 
attitude lies in the belief that Society ought to be 
so organized as to afford the greatest possible pppor- 
tunity for individual and collective self-expression 
to all its members, and that this involves anil .implies 
the extension of positive self-government through 
allits parts. 

So one can reasonably maintain that Society is 
organized on such a principle to-day. We do, in¬ 
deed, possess in theory a very large measure of de¬ 
mocracy; but there are at least three sufficient reasons 
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which make this theoretical d emo cracy largely in- 
opef§tive in practice. In the (nrsT^lace, even the 
theory of democracy to-day is still largely'of “the 
“ consciousness of consent” type. It assigns to the 
ordinary citizen little more than a privilege—“which 
is in practice mainly illusory — of choosing his 
rujers, and does not call upon him, or .assign to 
him the opportunity, himself to rule. Present-day 
practice has, indeed, pushed the theory of representa¬ 
tive government to the length of substituting almost 
completely, even in theory, the representative for 
the represented. This is the essential meaning of the 
doctrine of'"the “sovereignty of Parliament.” 
Secondly,; such democracy as is recognized is con- 
heived-dn a narrowly “ political ” sense, as applying 
to a quite peculiar sphere known as. politics, and not 
in a broader and more comprehensive sense, as ap¬ 
plying to all the acts which men do in association or 
conjunction. The result is that theoretical " demo¬ 
crats ” totally ignore the effects of undemocratic or¬ 
ganization and convention in non-political spheres 
of social action, not only upon the lives which men 
lead in those spheres, but also in perverting and anni- 
hi1ating_in_pra ctice the theoretical democracy of 
modern politics. They ignore the fact that vast in¬ 
equalities of wealth and status, resulting in vast in¬ 
equalities of education, power and control of envir¬ 
onment, are necessarily fatal to any real dejnocracy, 
whether in politics orln^hSJ5ther sphere. Thirdly,^ 
th e thedry of Tepresen tativ e government is diSlOrfed 
not only by The' substitution of the representative 
for the represented^ but also_asji CQnseflUfi3lce.o£4he 
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extended activity of political government, falsifying 
the operation of the represent ative method. As 
long as the purposes of political government are 
comparatively few and limited, and the vast mass of 
social activities is either not regulated, or regulated 
by other means, such as the Mediaeval Gilds, it is 
perhaps possible for a body of men to choose one 
to represent them in relation to all the purposes with 
which a representative political body has to deal. 1 
But, as the purposes covered by political government 
expand, and more and more of social life is brought 
under political regulation, the representation which 
may once, within its limitations, have been real, 
turns into misrepresentation, and the person elected 
for an indefinitely large number of disparate pur¬ 
poses ceases to have any real representative relation 
to those who elect him. 

It appears to the Guild Socialists, as to all real 
Socialists, obviously futile to expect true democracy 
to exist in any Society which recognizes vast in¬ 
equalities of wealth, status and power among its 
members. Most obvious of all is it that, if, in the 
sphere of industry, one man is a master and the 
other a wage-slave, one enjoys riches and gives com¬ 
mands and the other has only an insecure subsistence 
and obeys orders, no amount of purely electoral 
machinery on a basis of “one man one vote” will 
make the 'fwo ‘really equal socially or .politically. 
For the ec onomic po wer of the rich mas ter,, or of 

1 Thus, government in Great Britain for some time after 
1689 was a fairly adequate representation of the aristocracy, 
whom alone it set out to represent. 
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the richer financier who is above even the master, 
will ring round the wage-slave’s electoral rights at 
every point. A Press which can only be conducted 
with the support of rich capitalists and advertisers, 
an expensive machinery of elections, a regime in the 
school which differs for rich and poor and affords a 
training for power in the one case and for subjection 
in the other, a regime in industry which carries on 
the divergent lessons of the schools — these and a 
hundred other influences combine to make the real 
political power of one rich man infinitely greater 
than that of one who is poor. It is a natural and 
legitimate conclusion that, if we want democracy, 
that is, if we want every man’s voice to count for as 
much as it is intrinsically worth, irrespective of any 
extraneous consideration, we must abolish class dis¬ 
tinctions by doing away with the huge inequalities 
of wealth and economic power on which they really 
depend. 

We are faced by the fact that, owing to the pre¬ 
ponderant influence of economic factors, the present 
machinery of Society expresses the point of view of 
the social class which still continues to control its 
economic life. But at the same time it is clear that 
the power of this class is more and more challenged 
by its rival — the working class — acting upon it 
through the organizations which are becoming more 
and more fully representative of all its groups and 
sections. The principle social phenomenon of our 
times is the rise of working-class organization, first 
and foremost in its Trade Union form, but also in 
the Cooperative Movement and in other less impor- 
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tant aspects. This working-class organization al¬ 
ready represents a very great social power; but it is a 
power unrecognized in the constitution. It may be 
said that it is no more extra-constitutional than the 
even greater power of the huge capitalist trusts and 
combines of which the Federation of British Indus¬ 
tries has assumed the leadership; but the extra-con¬ 
stitutionality of capitalist organizations hardly arises 
as a practical question because they represent the 
same class as now holds social and economic author¬ 
ity in the community and political authority in the 
State. The workers, on the other hand, as the dis¬ 
possessed class both economically and politically, 
have to employ their industrial organization as al¬ 
most the sole means at their disposal for making 
their will felt, whatever the question at issue may be. 
As they acquire a greater sense of their industrial 
strength, they seek to turn it to more ambitious uses, 
and attempt to employ it as an instrument of com- 
'munal government. This is essentially the mean¬ 
ing of “ Direct Action.” 

The form of economic organization which “ Di¬ 
rect Action ” challenges, regarded from the upper 
end, is called “ Capitalism.” Regarded from the 
lower end the same system is properly called “ Wage- 
Slavery.” It is so called because it imposes, on the 
mass of those who work under it, a quasi-servile 
status, and because it does this by means of the wage 
system. The institution of wages is one by which 
the employer or company is enabled to_ buy. labor, 
in the quantities in which it is required as the raw 
mater.igi.oJL profit, at .a .mark§Cpri£e_not essentially 
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differing from the market price for ordinary com¬ 
modities. Labor may be bought cheap or dear, ac¬ 
cording to market conditions, or, if there is no profit 
to be made out of it, it need not be bought at all. 
When the workman’s labor is bought, he receives a 
wage: when it is not bought, he receives no wages. 
In the latter circumstances, the correct capitalist pro¬ 
cedure used to be either to leave him to starve or to 
force him into the workhouse under the deterrent 
conditions of the “ New Poor Law ”; but, this prov¬ 
ing neither humane nor economical, the small pro¬ 
vision which the better paid workers succeeded in 
making for themselves through their Trade Unions 
has in recent years been supplemented by State and 
employers’ contributions in certain trades, and the 
workman has further been subjected to compulsory 
deductions from his wages to provide against peri¬ 
ods of unemployment. Thest.dQle. 5 j however, do not 
affect the fundamental fact that, under the theory 
of Capitalism, the laborer has no rights in in¬ 
dustry. He sells to the capitalist, for what he can 
get, as much of his labor-power as he can, and the 
whole of his claim upon what he produces is sup¬ 
posed to be liquidated by the payment of a wage. 
Th e whole va lu e of h is product, over and ..above his 
wages, is absorbed by btfiers'Tn" the forms of rent, 

interestarid profits. '" ~~."" 

ThtslSTdrcourse, a very inadequate summary; 
but it will suffice for our present purpose, which is 
only that of showing the breaches in the system 
which are already being made by the onslaughts of 
the growingly powerful working-class organizations. 
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These achieve their results by rescuing the worker 
from isolation, and substituting for individual 
competitive sale by each worker of his labor-power 
rudimentary forms of collective bargaining, through 
which the Trade Unions prescribe, for all their mem¬ 
bers, minimum conditions under which the sale of 
labor-power is to take place. These conditions, as 
the power of the Unions grows, increase in number 
and stringency, and come to represent more and 
more actual interference by the workers with the way 
in which the industry is run. 

The Trade Union, however, in all the regulations 
which it lays down, still always remains a body ex¬ 
ternal to the-actual conduct.of .industry. It cannot 
give actual orders as to the way in which factories 
are to be run: it can, broadly speaking, only impose 
prohibitions. This leads necessarily to the result 
that its action is to a great extent negative and rej 
striotkft and thus operates in the same way as an 
externally imposed State law regulating industry, and 
possesses the same disadvantages. The further this 
external system of prohibitions is pushed, the greater 
difficulties it creates for the existing system. The 
I employer complains, often with some justice, that he 
\can no longer run his factory in his own way; but 
the Union on its side can only protect its .members 
by hampering him, and has no positive, power to run 
the factory in his stead. Smooth working is some¬ 
times established in practice by a method of mutual 
give and take; but the whole system is essentially one 
of unstable equilibrium, and it seems clear, at any 
rate to the Guild Socialists, that there are only two 
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possible alternatives. Either the power of the 
Unions to impose restrictions must "Be "broken; or it 
must be transformed from a negative into a positive 
power, and, instead of having only the brake in their 
hands, the Trade Unions must assume, control of the 
steering-wheel. 2 

This statement, purely in terms of contending 
economic powers, of the deadlock at which the pres¬ 
ent industrial system is arriving is essentially in¬ 
complete; for behind these powers are the wills that 
wield them. The deadlock exists, not simply or 
mainly because an equilibrium of powers is being 
reached, but also because the psychological attitudes 
of the economic classes concerned in industry are 
undergoing, partly no doubt as a result of the chang¬ 
ing balance of powers, a fundamental alteration. 
The capitalist system, or wage-system, as we have 
roughly outlined it above, was workable only as 
long as the various classes accepted willingly, or 
could be compelled to accept, their respective posi¬ 
tions qnder it. In the early days of the factory sys¬ 
tem, and especially in the period of “ Owenite ” 
Trade Unionism and of the Chartist Movement, 
there was indeed a widespread revolt of tfieworkers 
against a status and intolerable conditions which 
were then largely new; but the power and organiza¬ 
tion at their command were not then adequate to 
throw off the yoke, and they were compelled to ac¬ 
cept a system, in which they did not willingly ac¬ 
quiesce. The, failure of their revolt, Jollowed by a 

*This ignores for the moment the supposed alternative of 
“joint control,” which is discussed later, see Chap. XI. 
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slight but real improvement of conditions .led,, to a 
great extent, to a mood of acquiescence-; and during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century the factory 
system was carried on with a considerable measure 
of resignation and even consent of the part of the 
workers, who still sought to improve their position 
under the system, but rarely, as they had done, to 
end it altogether. Towards the end of the century, 
after the growth of the modem Socialist Movement 
and the spread of organization among new sections 
of workers, the mood of revolt began again to grow; 
but even down to the war period, despite the unrest 
of the years immediately preceding 1914, it had 
hardly reached dimensions sufficient seriously to 
alarm the governing classes, or to threaten the im¬ 
pending overthrow of the capitalist system. 

The war, not so much by introducing new fac¬ 
tors as by hastening immensely the operation of 
those which were already at work, completely altered 
the situation. Not in one, but in many countries, it 
brought the movement of revolt to a head, leading in 
some cases to actual revolution, but in far more to a 
state of tension which, without producing immediate 
revolution, threw the capitalist system largely out of 
gear. This occurred because everywhere the war 
brought to the organized working-class an im¬ 
mensely increased consciousness of their strength, 
and of the possibility of translating that strength 
into recognized and effective social power. It_ also 
largely discredited capitalism. as_.a method of pr o- 
ductmn 'and caused the State — the political machin¬ 
ery of Society — to assume more nakedly and ob- 
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viously the shape of an instrument of class-domina¬ 
tion. The Russian Revolution, moreover, however 
Bolshevism as a policy was regarded, produced 
everywhere a very powerful effect on the minds of 
the workers, and the knowledge of it, mingling in 
their consciousness with the other factors, created 
on their part a disposition far more ready for change. 
Add to thi s the fact that war breeds a disregard 
of minor consequences and a readiness for desperate 
remedies, and that'it introduces a considerable dis¬ 
location into the working of the ordinary mechan¬ 
ism of Society, and into the factory most of all, and 
you have all the essential causes of the profound 
change which has come over the attitude of the work¬ 
ing-class in all the industrialized countries. 

This change of_attitude was s wift in produ cing a 
change InJtHfi .astuST industrial situation? Not only 
did it make the workers more ready to embark on 
disputes, both great and small, whether with the 
Government or with their employers: it also very 
greatly affected their everyday state of mind in the 
factory and at their work. Not only did they learn 
to strike more readily: they were visited by an in- 
creasingunwniingnesstQWQrk..for.capltalistmasters. 
The effect of this was seen at once not only in more 
constant factory bickerings, but also and far more 
in a rapid fall in individual output, which no applica¬ 
tion of “ incentives to production,” whether in the 
form of “ payment by results ” or of pamphlets 
and other exhortations to “produce more in the 
cause of industrial prosperity and national revival ” 
availed to check. Thug^at the very moment when 
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the external threat of the powerful working-class 
organiza tion s to capitalist and the capitalist State be¬ 
gan to look most threatening,' the capitalist system 
began to find itself also undermined from within by 
the reluctance of the workers to serve it as well and 
faithfully as they had done in the past. Nor could 
this reluctance be effectively met by coercion t for. 
the devils pf hunger and fear, by which the workers 
had been driven back to the factories and compelled 
to produce in the days of the former revolts, have 
now, owing to the increased absolute power of the 
organized workers of to-day, lost most of their 
effect. Everywhere the workers are proceeding 
steadily with the undermining of the capitalist order 
of Society. 

Guild Socialists, then, not merely envisage the 
present position as one that can only continue for a 
limited period and at the cost of progressive deteri¬ 
oration, and .believe that they have rightly conceived 
of the best general form for the next stage of social 
development jto_assume: they also definitely pin their 
faith to an expansion, both in function and in mem¬ 
bership, of the organizations which the workers have 
created for their own defense, and hold that the 
signs of this expansion are everywhere to be de¬ 
tected in the present tendencies of working-class 
policy. They see the clash between the old order 
and the new both as a struggle for power of rival 
social classes, possessing and dispossessed, and as a 
striving by the organized workers for the assump¬ 
tion of social functions which they feel themselves 
increasingly well able to perform in the common in- 
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terest. Moreover, the decreasing efficiency of cap¬ 
italist industry and the lessened willingness of the 
workers to produce seem to Guildsmen the inevitable 
outcome of a situation in which the distribution of 
social status and authority has lost all correspond¬ 
ence with the real balance of economic competence. 
Out of such a situation must come revolutionary 
change, wi th jbr) without violence: the febje# of 
Guildsmen Ts to inform this coming revolutftjfi with 
a constructive spirit, and to devise for its further¬ 
ance a positive policy in harmony both with the 
aspirations of the common people and with the capac¬ 
ity of the organization which the common people 
have made for their protection under capitalism. 

Guild Socialism therefore appears largely as a 
theory of institutions and as a policy directed to 
the transformation of the social structure. It is 
this, however, not because it believes that the life 
of men is comprehended in their social machinery, 
but because social machinery, as it is good or bad, 
harmonious or discordant with human desires and 
instincts, is the means either of furthering, or of 
thwarting, the expression of human personality. If 
environment does not, as Robert Owen thought, 
make character in an absolute sense, it does direct 
and divert character into divergent forms of ex¬ 
pression. Environment, in modern Societies at 
least, is very largely a matter of social mechanism. 
To get the mechanism right, and to adjust^ it as 
f%r as possible to the exp ressionof men's _soclal 
wills, is ^therefore the surest way, i}Qt only ..to. the 
well-being of the body politic, but to the happiness 
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and sense of well-directed achievement which 
chiefly constitute individual well-being. It is not 
because they idealize industrialism or social institu¬ 
tions that Guildsmen spend so much time in theor¬ 
izing and planning about them: it is because they see 
the best chance of human well-being in getting these 
aspects of life put firmly and properly into their 
right place. 
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THE BASIS OF DEMOCRACY 

The structural shortcomings of existing society —The theory 
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I N the course of the last chapter the point was 
emphasized that ^ * of 

social reorganization more is needed than a plan 

' ..- — 
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for the ass umption 0f4j0.we1_.by a.social class,, how¬ 
ever equipped. There is also needed a positive plan 
of action for that class to pursue both inthe course 
of and. alter .its assumption of power. Guild So¬ 
cialism claims to present the essential features of 
such, a ..plan, based directly upon the workers’ own 
organizations and assigning to them the leading 
role in the process of transformation. 

As a necessary preliminary to the unfolding of 
this plan we have now to pursue the second line of 
criticism suggested in the preceding chapter, and 
to see wherein, even if we suppose the class char¬ 
acter of existing Society to be eliminated, its so¬ 
cial structure still fails to satisfy the conditions of 
reasonable human association and government 
which we have laid down as our fundamental as¬ 
sumptions. Of course, I do not deny that many of 
the features of present-day social structure which 
we shall have now to examine are indirectly the 
result of its class basis; but they are such as might, 
in theory at least, continue in existence after the 
abolition of social and economic classes, and their 
continuance has indeed hitherto been assumed to 
be desirable by many who call themselves Socialists. 

I Under the present system, the supreme legis¬ 
lative control of policy is supposed to reside in 
Parliament, and the supreme executive power in a 
[Cabinet which is supposed to be a sort of committee 
of the parliamentary majority in the House of 
Commons. Theoretically, the competence of Par¬ 
liament knows no limits, and it can pass laws deal¬ 
ing with any subject under the sun. Moreover, as 
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the body politic becomes more diseased, the number 
and diversity of the laws which it passes and the 
subjects with which it deals steadily increase.It 
is true that at the same time the real power of Par¬ 
liament wanes, and its functions are largely usurped 
by the Cabinet acting as the trustee of the great 
vested interests. This, however, does not concern 
usfor we are studying Parliament and Cabinet as 
they appear, with other institutions such as the 
standing army and the national police, in the form 
of the modern State. 

The theory of State omni-competence has grown 
up gradually. Locke, a typical political philoso¬ 
pher of an earlier period, certainly regarded the 
State, not as “ sovereign ” in the sense now attach¬ 
ing to the term, but as strictly limited in function 
and capacity. There was a time, away back in 
the Middle Ages, when the State was only one of a 
number of social institutions and associations, all 
of which exercised, within their more or less clearly 
defined spheres of operation, a recognized social 
power and authority. During the period which 
followed the close of the Middle Ages, these other 
bodies were for the most part either swept away 
or reduced to impotence; but the effect of their dis¬ 
appearance was not, except to a limited extent for 
a time in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the assumption of their powers by the State, but 
the passing of the social purposes which they had 
regulated outside the sphere of communal regula¬ 
tion altogether. Thus the ground was cleared for 
the unguided operation of the Industrial Revolu- 
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tion in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
the vast structure of modern industrialism grew up 
without any attempt by Society, as an organized 
system, to direct it to the common advantage. This 
unregulated growth in its turn created the urgent 
need for intervention; and, all alternative forms of 
communal structure having been destroyed or sub¬ 
merged, it was the State which was called upon to 
intervene. Thus took place the vast extension of 
the sphere of State action, which, while it was 
partly protective in its origin, led to the confronta¬ 
tion of the pigmy man by a greater Leviathan, and 
produced a situation extremely inimical to personal 
liberty, of its real inroads upon which we are only 
now becoming fully sensible. As Mr. Belloc would 
say, it created the conditions in modern Society 
which are making for the Servile State. 

The events of the last few years have opened the 
eyes of many to the real character of this develop¬ 
ment, and in particular have created a revolution 
in Socialist thought on the subject of the State. 
This is indeed a question on which Socialists have 
always been sharply divided; but the schools of 
Parliamentary Socialists, whether they have called 
themselves Marxian or not, have always, in oppo¬ 
sition both to the industrial Socialists and to the 
catastrophic revolutionaries, been inclined to hold 
that Socialism would come about by the assumption 
by the people, or the workers, of the control of the 
State machine, that is by the conquest of parlia¬ 
mentary and political power. They have then con¬ 
ceived of the actual achievement of Socialism mainly 
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by the use of this power for the expropriation of 
the rich, the socialization of the means of produc¬ 
tion, and the reorganization of industry under 
State ownership and under the full control of a 
Parliament dominated by Socialists. I n f act, the 
only essential structural change to which theyhave 
looked forward, apart from the social and economic 
change involved in expropriation, is the completion 
of the present, tendency towards State Sovereignty 
by the piling of fresh powers and duties on the 
great Leviathan. 

If the fundamental assumptions on the basis of 
which we set out are right, this idea is certainly 
altogether wrong. For we assumed, not only that 
democracy ought to be fully applied to every sphere 
of organized social effort, but that democracy is 
only real when it is conceived in terms of function 
and purpose. In any large community, democracy 
necessarily involves representative government. 
Government, however, is not democratic if, as in 
most "Of the forms which pass for representative 
government to-day, it involves the substitution of 
the will of one man, the representative, for the wills 
of many, the represented. There are two respects 
in which the present.form of parliamentary repre¬ 
sentation, as it exists in all “ demo cratic.”-States 
to-day, flagrantly.violate^ the .fundamental principles 
of democracy. The (mst,,is tha t th e elector retains 
practically no control over, his jrepresentative, has 
only the power to change, him at very infrequent 
intervals, and has in fact only a.very.linaited range 
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of choice. 1 The second is that the elector is called 
upon to choose one man to represent him in rela¬ 
tion to every conceivable question that may come 
before Parliament, whereas, if he is a rational being, 
he always certainly agrees with one man about one 
thing and with another about another, or at any rate 
would do so as soon as the economic basis of present 
class divisions was removed. 

The omnicompetent State, with its omnicompe¬ 
tent Parliament, is thus utterly unsuitable to any 
really democratic community, and must be destroyed 
or painlessly extinguished as it has destroyed or 
extinguished its rivals in the sphere of communal 
organization. Whatever the structure of the new 
Society may be, the Guildsman is sure that it will 
have no place for the survival of the factotum 
State of to-day. 

The essentials of democratic representation, posi¬ 
tively stated, are,(. first, that the represented shall 
have free choice of, constant contact with, and con¬ 
siderable control over, his representative. 2 The 
second,!is that he should be called upon, not to choose 
soffle'one to represent him as a man or as a citizen 
in all the aspects of citizenship, but only to choose 
some one to represent his point of view in relation 
to some particular purpose or group of purposes, 
in other words, some particular function. All true 

1 Nine times out of ten, he has only the choice of voting for 
the least futile or objectionable candidate, or of abstaining. 

*1 am not suggesting that the representative should be 
reduced to the status of a delegate. But on this see later, 
Chap. VI. 
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ancL^emocratic representation is therefore nunc-l 
Cfilfnal representation?' 

xhe-structnre df any democratic Society must 
be in harmony with these essential principles. 
Where it employs the representative method, this 
must be always in relation to some definite func¬ 
tion. It follows that there must be, in the Society, 
as many separately elected groups of representa¬ 
tives as" there are distinct essential groups of func¬ 
t ions to be performed. Smith “cannot represent 
Brown, Jones and Robinson as human beings; for a 
human being, as an individual, is fundamentally in¬ 
capable of being represented. He can only repre¬ 
sent the common point of view which Brown, Jones 
and Robinson hold in relation to some definite social 
purpose, or group of connected purposes. Brown, 
Jones and Robinson must therefore have, not one 
vote each, but as many different functional votes as 
there are different questions calling for associative 
action in which they are interested. 

It should be noted that the argument, up to the 
point to which we have at present carried it, does not 
suggest or prescribe any particular type of constitu¬ 
ency or arrangement of the franchise. It does not 
lay down that men should vote by geographical, or 
that they should vote by occupational, constituencies, 
or that they should do both. All that we have yet 
established is that man should have as many distinct, 
and separately exercised, votes, as he has distinct 
social purposes or interests. But the democratic 
principle applies, not only to the whole body of 
citizens in a community in relation to each set of 
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purposes which they have in common, but aUa-and 
equally to each group of citizens who act in coopera¬ 
tion for the performance of any social function or 
who possess a~ common social interest. There are 
indeed two distinct kinds of bond which may link 
together in association members of the same com¬ 
munity, and each of these bonds may exist either 
between all or between some of the members. The 
first bond is that of common vocation, the perform¬ 
ance in common of some form of social service, 
whether of an economic character or not: the second 
bond is thgt of common interest, the receiving, us¬ 
ing or consuming of such services. In the work^ 
[ing-class world to-day, Trade Unionism is the out-* 
standing example of the former type, and Coopera^ 
'jtion of the latter. 

In a democratic community, it is essential that 
the principle of self-government should apply to the 
affairs of every one of the associations arising out 
of either of these forms of common purpose. It is, 
from this point of view, immaterial whether a par¬ 
ticular association includes all, or only some, of the 
whole body of citizens, provided that it adequately 
represents those who possess the common purpose 
which it exists to fulfill. Thus, the form of repre¬ 
sentative government or administration required for 
each particular service or interest will be that which 
most adequately represents the persons concerned in 
it. 

But, it will be said, surely to a great extent every- 
thi ng is ev erybody’s concern. It is certainly not the 
exclusive conce'nT'of the" coal miners, or of the 
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workers in any other particular industry, how their 
service is conducted; for everybody, including every 
other industry, is concerned as a consumer of coal. 
Nor is it by any means the exclusive concern of the 
teachers what the educational system is, or how it is 
administered; for the whole people is concerned in 
education as the greatest civic service. On the 
other hand, the coal industry clearly concerns the 
miner, and education concerns the teacher, in a way 
different from that in which they concern the rest of 
the people for, whereas fpr the latter coal is only 
one among a number of commodities, and educa¬ 
tion one among several civic services, to the, miner 
or the teacher his own calling is the most important 
single concern in social life. 8 

This distinction really brings us to the heart of 
our 'problem, and to the great practical difference 
between Guild Socialism and other schools of So¬ 
cialist opinion. For the Guildsman maintains that 
fin a right apprehensfon of this distinction, and in 
the framing of social arrangements which recog¬ 
nize and make full provision for it, lies the key to 
the whole question at issue. It is absurd to deny the 
common interest which all the members of the com¬ 
munity have, as consumers and users, in the vital 
industries, or as sharers of a common culture and 
code in such a service as education; bu tit is no le ss 
fytile to_deny the special, and even more intense, con- 

8 Of course, I am not here attempting to estimate its im¬ 
portance in relation to his personal concerns, or to the family, 
which fall outside the scope of social organization, except 
among modern Prussians and eugenists. 
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cern which the miners have in the organization of 
their industry, or the teachers in the conduct of the 
educational system. 

Nevertheless, there are schools of. Socialist, or 
quasi-Socia list thought, which take their stand upon 
each of these impossible denials. The Collectivist, 
or State Socialist, who regards the State as repre¬ 
senting the consumer, and the purely “ Cooperative ” 
idealist, who sees in Cooperation a far better con¬ 
sumers’ champion, are alike in refusing to recognize 
the claim of the producer, or service Tenderer, to 
self-government in his calling. The pure “Syn¬ 
dicalist,” or the pure “ Industrial Unionist,” on the 
other hand, denies, or at least used to deny, the need 
of any special representation of the consumers’ 
standpoint, and presses for an organization of So¬ 
ciety based wholly on production or the rendering 
of service. 

It is true that, in their extreme forms, both these 
antagonistic views are dying out, the pressure of 
each upon the other, and of Guild Socialism upon 
both, having compelled modification in both cases. 
But the ordinary State Socialist or Cooperative 
idealist to-day still stresses mainly the claim of the 
consumer and allows only a very subordinate and 
“ discreetly regulated ” freedom to the producer; 
while there are still many who lay nearly all the 
emphasis upon the producer, and give only a very 
grudging and half-hearted assent to the claims of 
the consumer for self-determination. 

It has been the work of Guild Socialism to hold 
the balance~hetween‘these two schools of thought, 
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not by splitting the difference, but by pointing out 
that the solution lies in a clear distinction of func¬ 
tion and sphere of activity. The phrase" Control 
of industry ” 4 is in fact loosely used to include the 
claims of both producers and consumers; but it has, 
in the two uses, really to a great extent different 
meanings, and, still more, different associations. 
When the “ Syndicalist ” or the Guild Socialist 
speaks of the need for control by the producers, or 
when a Trade Union itself demands control, the 
reference is mainly to the internal conditions of the 
industry, to the way in which the factory or place 
of work is managed, the administrators appointed, 
the conditions determined, and, above all, to the 
amount of freedom at his work which the worker 
by hand or brain enjoys. When, on the other hand, 
a State Socialist or a Cooperator speaks of the need 
for “ consumers’ control,” he is thinking mainly of 
the quantity and quality of the goods supplied, of 
the excellence of the distribution, of the price of 
sale— in short, of a set of considerations which, 
while they are intimately bound up with those which 
chiefly concern the producer, are still in essence dis¬ 
tinct, and have to do far less with the internal con¬ 
duct of the industry than with its external relations. 
They are, so to speak, its “ foreign politics ” as 
viewed by the foreigners. 

* For the rest of this chapter I shall speak only in terms 
of industry, and not of services such as education, not be¬ 
cause I think that one phraseology or treatment will cover 
both, but because I am reserving the “civic services” for 
separate discussion. See Chapter VI. 
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Naturally, if these vital distinctions are not made, 
each of the claimants to “ control of industry ” is 
inclined to claim the whole, or at best to relegate 
the other to a quite subordinate position. More¬ 
over, even when the distinction is clearly stated, 
there is a strong temptation for those who belong 
to either movement to claim too much for their 
own. The Guild Socialist endeavors to hold the 
scales fairly, and to decide, as far as the matter can 
be decided except in practice, what are the fair 
claims on each side. 

In doing this, the Guildsman has not to face any 
problem of arbitrating between divergent interests. 
In a democratic Society, the whole body of con¬ 
sumers and the whole body of producers are prac¬ 
tically the same people, only ranged in the two cases 
in different formations. There can be no real diver¬ 
gence of interests between them. It is a problem 
not, as in present-day Society, of economic warfare, 
but of reasonable democratic organization on a 
functional basis. 

The Guild Socialist contends, then, that the in¬ 
ternal management and control of each industry or 
service must be placed, as a trust on behalf of the 
community, in. the hands.of the workers engaged 
in it but he holds no less, strongly that full provision 
must be made for the representation and safeguard¬ 
ing of tKeconswners’ point, of view in .relation to 
each service. Similarly, he contends that, general 
questions of industrial administration extending to 
all industries should, where they , mainly concern the 
whole body oi producers, be entrusted to an organi- 
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zation representing all the producers; but he holds 
'equally thaTlhe general point of view of all types 
of consumers must be fully represented and safe¬ 
guarded in relation to industry as a whole. The 
mere detailed working out of this principle will oc¬ 
cupy a considerable part of this book: and for the 
present it must be left in the shape of a generaliza¬ 
tion. I claim, however, that, so far as it goes, it 
satisfies the conditions of democracy in a way which 
neither State Socialism, nor Cooperativism, nor 
Syndicalism, nor any alternative proposal hitherto 
brought forward is able to parallel. 

This, however, may be dismissed by “ practically- 
minded ” people as a purely theoretical disquisition, 
and it is therefore advisable to state the case in a 
more practical way, by relating it closely to what 
was said in the last chapter concerning the changing 
^psychology of the workers. Let us therefore ask 
ourselves whether, if all industry passed under the 
management of a “ State,” however democratic, or 
of a Cooperative Movement, however enlightened, 
the workers engaged in its various branches would 
have the sense of being free and self-governing in 
relation to their work. It is true that.theyjyould 
be voters in the democratic State, or members of the 
Cooperative Society, and would therefore, in a sense, 
# be ultimately part-controllers in some degree of their 
‘conditions; but would . they regard this as freedom, 
when, although their .concern. ia...the . internal ar¬ 
rangements of their industry was far closet, than 
that of others, they had”at most only the game vpice 
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with...others jn determining them? Obviously, the 
answer is that they neither would, nor could be ex¬ 
pected to, take any such view; for, by the time their 
9 hare in determining conditions had gone its round¬ 
about course through the consumers' organization, 
it would have ceased to be recognizable as even the 
most indirect sort of freedom. Men will never rec¬ 
ognize or regard as self-government in any associa¬ 
tion a system which does not give to them directly 
as a group the right of framing their common rules 
to govern their internal affairs, and of choosing, 
by their own decisions, those who are to hold office 
and authority in their midst. 

This being so, no solution of the problem of in¬ 
dustrial government is really a solution at all unless 
it places the rights and responsibilities of the in¬ 
ternal conduct of industry directly upon the organ¬ 
ized bodies of producers. On no other condition 
will men who have risen to a sense of social capacity 
and power consent to serve or to give of their best. 
Any other attempted solution will therefore break 
down before the unwillingness of the workers 
to produce, and will afford no way of escape from 
the impasse to which we have already been brought 
by the denial under capitalism of the human rights 
of labor. It Js our busin ess, then, to accept un¬ 
reservedly this claim of the producer, and at the 
same* time to reconcile it with the consumer’s claim 
that his voice shall also count. We shall see that 
there is nothing, impossible or even difficult in this 
reconciliation. 
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Note. — In this chapter I have not challenged the correct¬ 
ness of the State Socialist claim that the State “represents 
the consumer.’* I may say, however, here that I do not 
accept this contention, and therefore do not equate State with 
cooperative management of industry. As, however, State 
Socialists and Cooperatives use the same arguments in favor 
of consumers' management, the difference between them does 
not arise in connection with this chapter. See later, Chap. V, 
where the point is dealt with more fully. 
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T HE name “ Guild ” is taken from the Middle 
Ages 7 Throughout the mediaeval period the 
predoifiThant form of industrial organization 
throughout the civilization of Christendom was the 
Gild or Guild, an association of independent pro¬ 
ducers or merchants for the regulation of produc¬ 
tion or sale. The mediaeval Gild was not indeed 
confined to industry: it was the common form of 
popular association in the mediaeval town. There 
were Gilds for social and charitable, and for edu¬ 
cational, as well as for industrial purposes; and 
every Gild, wh atever its specific function, haxTa 
strong religious basis and an essentially religious 
iorm. This is not the place to enter into a dis¬ 
cussion of the rise, organization and decline of the 
mediaeval system; but it is necessary to show, both 
what are the fundamental differences between med¬ 
iaeval Gilds and modern Guilds, 1 and what is the 
essential unity of idea between them. 

The mediaeval Gild was essentially local,.and the 
Gilds in a single town formed a separate, .system. 
This applies less to the merchant than to the craft 
bodies, but it is true as a generalization, and es¬ 
pecially true of the British Gilds. This fact, which 
corresponds to the comparative localization of mar¬ 
kets owing to the scanty facilities for transit, of 
course largely accounts for the break-up of the 
Gilds at the close of the Middle Ages. The med- 

1 1 have adopted the more correct “Gild” in speaking of 
the industrial organization of the Middle Ages, while re¬ 
taining the more familiar “Guild” to denote the modern 
theory. 
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iaeval Gild again was an association of independent 
producers, each of whom worked on his own with a 
small number of journeymen and apprentices. It 
/was ah organization based on small-scale handicraft 
production, and it broke down before the accumula¬ 
tion of wealth which made large-scale enterprise 
\possible. The Gild was a regulative rather than a 
directly controlling or managing body. It did not 
itself manage the industry, though it sometimes 
acted as a purchasing agent for materials: it left 
actual management in the hands of its members, 
the master-craftsmen; but it laid down elaborate 
regulations governing the actions and professional 
code of the members. These regulations, which are 
the essence of the mediaeval Gild system, had as 
their basis the double object of maintaining both' the 
liberties and fights of the craft and its tradition of 
good workmanship and faithful communal service, 
as expressed in the “ Just Price.” They declared 
war on shoddy work, on extortion and usury, and on 
unregulated production. They afforded to their 
members a considerable security, and an assured 
communal status. They held, in mediaeval Society, 
a recognized position as economic organs of the 
body social, possessing a tradition of free service, 
and, on the strength of that tradition, filling an hon¬ 
orable place in the public life of the mediaeval City. 

I am far from contending that the Gilds were 
perfect, or that they always, even in their best days, 
lived up to the full demands of their principles. 
Certainly, in the days of their decline, when they 
were fighting a losing battle in a hostile environ- 
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ment, they departed very far from their tradition. 
But we are concerned less with their actual achieve¬ 
ment— which was, for a period of centuries, very 
great indeed — than with the spirit which animated 
them, and the principles upon which their _power 
was based. We want to see what in these principles 
is of value to us in confronting the problems of 
our own time, and, if their spirit is one that we 
would gladly recapture, what lessons we can learn 
from them concerning the foundations on which 
this spirit rested. For a fundamental difference 
between mediaeval industry and industry to-day is 
that the former was imbued through and through 
with the spirit of free communal service, whereas 
this motive is almost wholly lacking in modern in¬ 
dustrialism, and the attempt to replace it by the 
motives of greed on one side and fear on the other 
is manifestly breaking down. It is undoubtedly 
the case that, though there were sharp practices and 
profiteering in the Middle Ages, the Gildsman or 
the Gild that committed or sanctioned them did so 
in flat violation of moral principles which he or it 
had explicitly accepted as the basis of the industrial 
order, whereas to-day moral principles are regarded 
almost as intruders in the industrial sphere, and 
many forms of sharp practice and profiteering rank 
as the highest manifestations of commercial sagacity. 
In the Middle Ages, there were industrial sinners, but 
they were cbMciaus of sin; for commercial moral¬ 
ity and communal morality were the same. ■ To-day, 
commercial moraljty^as maWa cbde of its ow r n7ahd 
most of its dauses are flat denials of the principles 
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of communal morality. In the Middle Ages, the 
motives to which the industrial system made its 
appeal were motives of free communal service: to¬ 
day, they are motives of greed and fear. 

Qearly, we cannot seek to restore the mediaeval — 
that is, the communal — spirit in industry by restor¬ 
ing the material conditions of the Middle Ages. 
We cannot go back to “ town economy,” a general 
regime of handicraft and master-craftsmanship, 
tiny-scale production. We can neither pull up our 
railways, fill in our mines, and dismantle our fac¬ 
tories, nor conduct our large-scale enterprises under 
a system developed to fit the needs of a local market 
and a narrowly-restricted production. If the medi¬ 
aeval system has lessons for us, they are not parrot- 
lessons of slavish imitation, but lessons of the spirit, 
by which we may learn how to build up, on the 
basis of large-scale production and the world- 
market, a system of industrial organization that ap¬ 
peals to the finest human motives and is capable of 
developing the tradition of free communal service. 
I fully believe that, when we have established these 
free conditions, there will come, from producer and 
consumer alike, a widespread demand for goods of 
finer quality than the shoddy which we turn out in 
such quantity to-day, and that this will bring about 
a new standard of craftsmanship and a return, over 
a considerable sphere, to small-scale production. 
But this, if it comes, will come only as the deliber¬ 
ate choice of free men in a free Society. Our pres¬ 
ent prjihlem is, taking the conditions of production 
substantially a& we . find them, to reintroduce into 
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indu stry the communal spirit, by refashioning in dus- 
trialism in such a way as to set the communal mo¬ 
tives free to opera te. 

The element of identity between the mediaeval 
Gilds and the National Guilds proposed by the Guild 
Socialists to-day is thus far more of spirit than of 
organization. A National Guild would be an asso¬ 
ciation of all the workers by hand and brain con¬ 
cerned'in the cafrying on of a particular industry 
or service, and its function would be actually to 
carry on that industry or service on behalf of the 
whole community. Thus, the Railway Guild would 
include all the workers of every type — from general 
managers and technicians to porters and engine 
cleaners required for the conduct of the railways as 
a public service. This association would be en¬ 
trusted by the community with the duty and re¬ 
sponsibility of administering the railways efficiently 
for the public benefit, and would be left itself to make 
the internal arrangements for the running of trains 
and to choose its own officers, administrators, and 
methods of organization. 

I do not pretend to know or prophesy exactly 
how many Guilds there would be, or what would 
be the lines of demarcation between them. For ex¬ 
ample, railways and road transport might be organ¬ 
ized by separate Guilds, or by a single Guild with 
internal sub-divisions. So might engineering and 
shipbuilding, and a host of other closely-related in¬ 
dustries. This is a matter, not of principle, but of 
convenience; for there is no reason why the various 
Guilds should be of anything like uniform size. The 
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general basis of the proposed Guild organization is 
clear enough: it is indust rial, and each National 
Guild will represent a distinct and coherent service 
or group of services. 

It must not, however, be imagined that Guilds- 
men are advocating a highly centralized system, in 
which the whole of each industry will be placed 
under a rigid central control. The degree of cen¬ 
tralization will largely depend on the character of 
the service. Thus, the railway industry obviously 
demands a much higher degree of centralization 
than the building industry, which serves mainly a 
local market. But, apart from this, Guildsmen are 
keen advocates of the greatest possible extension of 
local initiative and of autonomy for the small group, 
in which they see the best chance of keeping the 
whole organization keen, fresh and adaptable, and 
of avoiding the tendency to rigidity and conserva¬ 
tism in the wrong things, so characteristic of large- 
scale organization, and especially of trusts and com¬ 
bines under capitalism to-day. The National Guilds 
would be, indeed, for the most part coordinating 
rather than directly controlling bodies, and would 
be concerned more with the adjustment of supply 
and demand "than with the direct control or man¬ 
agement of their several industries. This will ap¬ 
pear more plainly when we have studied the in¬ 
ternal organization of the Guilds. 

The members of the Guild will be scattered over 
the country, in accordance with the local distribution 
of their particular industry, and will be at work in 
the various factories, mines, or other productive 
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1 units belonging to their form of service. The fac¬ 
tory, or place of work, will be the natural unit of 
.Guild life.. It will be, to a great extent, internally 
iself-governing, and it will be the unit and basis of 
the wider local and national government of the 
Guild. The freedom of the particular factory as a 
unit is of fundamental importance, because the ob¬ 
ject of the whole Guild system is to call out the 
spirit of free service by establishing really demo¬ 
cratic conditions in industry. This democracy, if 
it is to be real, must come home to, and be exer¬ 
cisable directly by, every individual member of the 
Guild. He must feel that he is enjoying real self- 
government and freedom at his work; or he will not 
work well and under the impulse of the communal 
spirit. Moreover, the essential basis of the Guild 
being associative service, the spirit of association 
must be given free play in the sphere in which it 
is best able to find expression. This is manifestly 
the factory, in which men have the habit and tra¬ 
dition of working together. The factory is the 
natural and fundamental unit of industrial democ¬ 
racy. This involves, not only that the factory must 
be free, as far as possible, to manage its own affairs, 
but also that the democratic unit of the factory 
must be made the basis of the larger democracy of 
the Guild, and that the larger organs of Guild ad¬ 
ministration and government must be based largely 
on the principle of factory 2 representation. This 

2 It should be understood throughout that, when I speak 
thus of the “factory," I mean to include under it also the 
mine, the shipyard, the dock, the station, and every corre- 
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raises, of course, important financial considerations, 
which will be dealt with in their place, when we 
discuss the financial basis of the Guild Socialist com¬ 
munity. 

Before, however, we attempt to consider in detail 
how either a Guild factory or the larger adminis¬ 
trative machinery of a Guild would be organized, 
it is necessary to discuss certain general questions 
which affect the whole character of the organiza¬ 
tion. I have spoken of the Guilds as examples of 
** industrial democracy ” and “ democratic associa¬ 
tion,” and we must understand clearly wherein this 
Guild democracy consists, and especially how it bears 
on the relations between the different classes of 
workers included in a single Guild. For since a 
Guild includes all the workers by hand and brain 
engaged in a common service, it is clear that there 
will be among its members very wide divergences 
of function, of technical skill, and of administrative 
authority. Neither the Guild as a whole nor the 
Guild factory can determine all issues by the expedi¬ 
ent of the mass vote, nor can Guild democracy mean 
that, on all questions, each member is to count as 
one and none as more than one. A mass vote on a 
matter of technique understood only by a few ex¬ 
perts would be a manifest absurdity, and, even if 
the element of technique is left out of account, a 
factory administered by constant mass votes would 
be neither efficient nor at all a pleasant place to 

sponding place which is a natural center of production or 
service. Every industry has some more or less close equiva¬ 
lent for the factory. 
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work in. The re will be in the. - Gni1fU - t«chnici a n g,. 
occupying spegiaTpositi onsby virtue of their kn owl- 
edge, and there will be admini strators possessing 
special authority bv virtue both of skill an d ability 
and of personal qualifications. What are to be the 
methods oTchosing these officers and administrators 
within the Guild, and what are to be their powers 
and relation to the other members when they have 
been chosen? .. 

The question of “ leadership,” “ discipline,” 
“ authority ” in their relation to the democratic 
principle is, of course, as old as the earliest discus¬ 
sions of democracy itself. The difference between 
democracy and autocracy is not that the latter recog¬ 
nizes leadership and the former does not, but that 
in democracy the leader stands in an essentially dif¬ 
ferent relation to those whom he leads, and, instead 
of substituting his will for theirs, aims at carrying 
out, not their “ real will ” as interpreted by him,® 
but their actual will as understood by themselves. 
In short, the democratic leader leads by influence 
and cooperation and not by the forcible imposition 
of his will Leading in this way, he may and should 
have not less, but far more, “ authority ” than the 
autocrat, because he is carrying with him the wills of 
those whom he leads. A democratic Guild will have 
leaders, discipline and authority in a fuller and more 
real sense than these can exist under the industrial 
autocracy of capitalism. 

How, theiu .will these Guild leaders be.-chosen ? 
That it will be. by the 'Guild itself go es witho ut 

3 As in Bonapartist pseudo-democracies. 
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saying; for their imposition upon it from without 
would at once and utterly destroy its democratic 
character. But this does not mean that every type 
of leader must be chosen by a mass ballot of the 
whole Guild. 

Let us begin our answer by removing from the 
discussion the man who is chosen, mainly or ex¬ 
clusively because he possesses a pajgjklar technical 
qualification, for the per form anc^^^ka function 
which is essentially technical. H^[^mot really a 
leader, but a consultant or adviser, and the matter 
of choosing him is an expert question which does 
not raise the democratic issue. It is for the leaders 
in the real sense — the men who, while they may 
require special expert skill or technical knowledge, 
are not chosen for these alone, but mainly for per¬ 
sonal character or ability — the men whose work is 
mainly that of directing the work of others, of mov¬ 
ing the energies of a group of men towards an ac¬ 
cepted end, of expressing the corporate solidarity 
and cooperative spirit of the group — that we are 
here concerned to find the right principle of choice. 
To me it seems clear that, for any function which 
demands thus essentially the cooperations of wills, 
the only right principle is that the person who is 
to perform it should be chosen by those in coopera¬ 
tion with whom it is to be exercised. That is to 
say, die ^governing principle in the choice of Guild 
leaders will be election " from' below/’ by fhose 
whom the leaders, will have to lead. 

This principle, however, is fully compatible with 
certain necessary safeguards. Whenever a post re- 
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quires, in addition to personal fitness for leadership, 
of which those who are to be led are the best judges, 
definite qualifications of skill or technique, the pos¬ 
session of these qualifications can be made a condi¬ 
tion of eligibility for the position. A shipowner 
to-day can only appoint as captain of his ship a 
man who holds a master’s certificate. The seamen 
of the futm^fiuild will only be able to choose as 
their capta^^Ran who is similarly equipped. And 
such certifia^s of technical qualification will be 
issued, as they are in some cases to-day, by bodies 
predominantly representative of those already quali¬ 
fied, but with safeguards against the adoption by 
such bodies of an unduly exclusive attitude. 

Again, there is no need to lay it down as a rigid 
principle that the leader must, in every case, be 
chosen by the actual group of workers whom he is to 
lead, and that no other worker of the same calling 
is to play any part in the choice. I believe, indeed, 
that, in nine cases out of ten at least, the right way 
is for the actual group that needs a leader to choose 
him, and that, with the full establishment of indus¬ 
trial democracy, this method would become prac¬ 
tically universal; but there is no need to make it a 
rigid rule, provided that in every case the choice is 
made by men who are subject to similar leadership 
within the same calling and over a reasonably small 
area. Thus, the managers of a number of building 
jobs in the same district might conceivably be best 
appointed by the building workers of the district 
as a whole, rather than by the workers on each 
particular job; but this is an exception, due to the 
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shifting character of building operations. As a 
general practice, the men on the job should choose 
their leaders for the job. 

This applies with the greatest force of all in 
the smallest area over which industrial leadership 
is normally exercised. It is indispensable to indus¬ 
trial democracy that the foremen, the first grade of 
industrial supervisors, should be c hosen directly by 
the particular body of men with they are to 

work; for, unless they are so choB^rthe spirit of 
cooperation will not be set flowing at its source, and 
the whole organization will be deprived of its demo¬ 
cratic impulse. Within the factory, direct election by 
the individual workers concerned will probably be 
the best way of choosing nearly all the leaders; but, 
when units of organization larger than the factory 
are reached, I do not suggest that direct election by 
the whole body of workers is any longer the best 
or the most democratic course. Election by dele¬ 
gates representing the whole body may often be 
better and more democratic. This, however, raises 
the whole question of direct versus indirect election, 
with which I shall have to deal later in connection 
with a very much wider problem. 

This discussion of the methods of choosing lead¬ 
ers under a democratic industrial system may seem 
to be somewhat dull and detailed; but it is one of 
the fundamental problems of Guild Socialism. -Eftr 
the most frequent argument urged againstjndustrial 
democxacy-is_thaOilis.j.nc£t^atibk .with workshop 
discipline and productive efficiency, and recent utter¬ 
ances of the Russian "Bolshevik leaders seem to indi- 
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cate that they have come round, temporarily at least, 
to this view. Let us admit immediately that the in¬ 
stitution suddenly to-day of a complete system of 
democratic choice of leaders such as I have outlined 
would be attended by enormous difficulties. The 
workers have no experience of industrial democracy: 
they have been accustomed to regard those who hold 
authority in c^gitalist industry as their natural ene¬ 
mies; and they could not, in a moment, revise the 
habits of a lifetime, or become fully imbued, in a day 
or a year, with the new conception of leadership 
as a cooperation of wills. The new system will 
have to- make its way g radually, andfitwill not be 
perfectly and securely established until it too has 
become an instinct and aTffadiflon: We'fiave, how¬ 
ever, inTheTong' rmrrffO' alternative to trying it; 
for the old idea of leadership by the imposition of 
will is breaking down with the old industrial system. 
/' We must not, then, in estimating the merits and 
possibilities of democratic leadership, concentrate our 
attention too much on the difficulties which would at¬ 
tend its instantaneous introduction: we must try to 
imagine it as it would be after a period of experi¬ 
ence, when the workers were getting used to it, and 
, the purely initial difficulties had been overcome. 
What, under these conditions, would be the new rela¬ 
tion between the leader and those whom he would 
have to lead? 

In a certain sense, he would clearly be less power¬ 
ful. He coufif not, in a democratic Guild associa¬ 
tion, have the uncontrolled power of the “ sack,” 
the right to send a man to privation and possibly 
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worse without appeal. For the Guild members 
would insist that a man threatened with dismissal 
should be tried, by. his. peers, and every Guildsman 
would surely have behind him a considerable meas¬ 
ure of economic security. Nor would he be able to 
(ignore public opinion in the factory or in the Guild 
|hs a whole as a capitalistic manager can ignore it. 
But to set against these losses — if they were to be 
so regarded — he would have far more than counter¬ 
vailing gains. He would have a good prospect, if he 
used ordinary common sense, of having the public 
opinion of the factory decisively on his side in his 
attempt to make things go well and smoothly: he 
•would be able to look for a keen desire on the part 
5of the workers to cooperate with him in producing 
(the best results, and, at the worst, there could be 
1 between him and them no such barrier as is pre¬ 
sented by the fact that the manager in a factory 
to-day holds his position as the nominee of a capital¬ 
ist employer. 

I strongly suspect that the managers in such a 
Guild factory would have no cause to complain of 
lack of power. If they wanted authority, they 
would find ample scope for it; but I believe most of 
them would soon cease to think of tHelr'pdsitions 
mainly in terms of power, and would come to think 
of them instead mainly injejms of function. Only 
under the free conditions of democratic industry 
would the leader find real scope for leadership, and 
he would find, it in a . way that would enable him 
to concentrate all his faculties on the,development 
of his factory as. a.go.UMMJljal service, instead of 
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being, as now, constantly thwarted and restrained 
by considerations of share-holders’ profit. There is 
no class of " industrious persons,” as the Chartists 
would have said, to whom the Guild idea ought to 
have a stronger appeal than to the managers and 
technicians of industry; for it alone offers them full 
opportunities to use their ability in cooperation with 
their fellow-workers and for the service of their 
fellow-men. 

A Guild factory, then, would be a natural center 
of self-government, no longer, like the factories of 
to-day, a mere prison of boredom and useless toil, 
but a center of free service and associative enterprise. 
There would, of course, be dull and unpleasant 
work still to be done in the world; but even this 
would be immeasurably lightened if it were done 
under free conditions and if the right motives were 
enlisted on its side. 4 

In this factory there would doubtless be work¬ 
shop committees, meetings, debates, voting, and all 
the phenomena of democratic organization; but, 
though these are essential, they are not so much of 
the quintessence of the new thing as the cooperative 
spirit which they exist to safeguard. Given free 
choice of leaders and free criticism of them when 
chosen, a good deal of the mere machinery of de¬ 
mocracy might remain normally in the background. 

* Moreover, how much of the world’s really dull or un¬ 
pleasant work could we do away with if we really gave 
our minds to that instead of to profit-mongering! Machinery 
would make short work of much; and much we could simply 
do without. 
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But there is one further point on which we must 
touch in order to make our picture of the leader’s 
position complete. What security of tenure would 
he have, and how could he be removed if he failed 
to give satisfaction ? The workers who chose their 
manager need not have an unrestricted right to re¬ 
call him at any moment. Before he could be de¬ 
posed, he should have the right to appeal to his peers 
— his fellow-managers; and, if they held him in the 
right, but the workers still desired his dismissal, 
the case should go for judgment to a higher tribunal 
of the Guild. But even so I think that after a cer¬ 
tain lapse of time the workers under him should have 
the right to remove him; for a sustained desire to 
do so would prove incompatibilty of temperament, 
which would unfit him for the cooperative task 
of democratic leadership in that particular factory. 
He might go through no fault of his own; but in that 
case he would be likely soon to find an opening 
elsewhere. 

This factory of ours is, then, to the fullest ex¬ 
tent consistent with the character of its service, a 
self-governing unit, managing its own productive 
operations, and free to experiment to the heart’s 
content in new methods, to develop new styles and 
products, and to adapt itself to the peculiarities of 
a local or individual market. This autonomy of 
the factory is the safeguard of Guild Socialism 
;against the dead level of mediocrity, the more than 
ladequate substitute for the variety which the com¬ 
petitive motive was once supposed to stimulate, the 
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guarantee of liveliness, and of individual work and 
workmanship. 

With the factory thus largely conducting its own 
concerns, the duties of the larger Guild organiza¬ 
tions would be mainly those of coordination, of reg¬ 
ulation, and of representing the Guild in its external 
relations. They would, where it was necessary, co¬ 
ordinate the production of various factories, so as 
to make supply coincide with demand. They would 
probably act largely as suppliers of raw materials 
and as marketers of such finished products as were 
not disposed of directly from the factory. They 
would lay down general regulations, local or na¬ 
tional, governing the methods of organization and 
production within the Guild, they would organize 
research, and they would act on behalf of the Guild 
in its relations both with other Guilds, and with 
other forms of organization, such as consumers’ 
bodies, within the community, or with bodies abroad. 

This larger Guild organization, as we have seen, 
while it need not conform in all cases to any par¬ 
ticular structure, must be based directly on the vari¬ 
ous factories included in the Guild. That is to say, 
the district Guild Committee must represent the 
various factories belonging to the Guild in the dis¬ 
trict, and probably also in most cases must include 
representatives of the various classes of workers, 
by hand or brain, included in the Guild. The na¬ 
tional Committee must similarly represent districts 
and classes of workers, in order that every dis¬ 
tinct point of view, whether of a district or of a 
section, may have the fullest possible chance of 
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being stated and considered by a representative body. 
To the choice of the district and national officers 
of the Guild much the same arguments apply as to 
that of other leaders, save that, as we saw, over the 
larger areas indirect may often afford a more truly 
democratic result than direct election. 

The essential thing about this larger organiza¬ 
tion is that its functions should be kept down to 
the minimum possible for each industry. For it is 
in the larger organization and in the assumption 
by it of too much centralized power that the danger 
of a new form of bureaucracy resulting in the ossi¬ 
fication of the Guild may be found. A small central 
and district organization, keeping within a narrow 
interpretation of the functions assigned to it, may 
be an extraordinarily valuable influence in stimu¬ 
lating a sluggish factory; but a large central machine 
will inevitably at the same time aim at concentrat¬ 
ing power in its own hands and tend to reduce the 
exercise of this power to a matter of routine. If 
the Guilds are to revive craftsmanship and pleasure 
in work well done; if they are to produce quality 
as well as quantity, and to be ever keen to devise 
new methods and utilize every fresh discovery of 
science without loss of tradition; if they are to breed 
free men capable of being good citizens both in in¬ 
dustry and in every aspect of communal life; if they 
are to keep alive the motive of free service — they 
must, at a H costs shun centralization. Fortunately, 
there is'little doubt' that they will do so; for men 
freed from the double centralized autocracy of cap¬ 
italist trust and capitalist State are not likely to be 
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anxious to make for themselves a new industrial 
Leviathan. They will rate their freedom high; and 
highest they will rate that which is nearest to them 
and most affects their daily life — the freedom of 
the factory, of the place in which their common 
service to the community is done. 
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THE GUILD SYSTEM IN INDUSTRY 

Is Guild organization suitable to all industries? — Large- and 
small-scale production — Independent factories — The in¬ 
dependent producer — The industrial professionals — 
Small tradesmen and farmers —The case against monop- 
oJ^-^The extension of thfi Guilds— In indusf^pc^|T^ 
merce and finanjpe— Inter-Guild relations — Special rela¬ 
tions tjetweeiFparticular Guilds —Tnfer-Guild committees 
—“ Interlocking directorates ”— Factory,., relations — The 
industrial Guild Congress — Local Guild Councils — Rep¬ 
resentation at Congress — Functions of the'Congress — 
The Guild Legislature — And court of appeal—The prob¬ 
lem of remuneration — An example from Russia — Alter¬ 
native methods — The question of equality — How equality 
will arise — Equality of income, not remunerative — In¬ 
come dissociated"fronT'kind" of Service — The economic 
status of the Guildsman — The disappearance of unem¬ 
ployment — Security with freedom — Old age and child¬ 
hood— The “open door*' to...the Guilds — Methods of 
entry — Who will do*"flie dirty work under Guild Social¬ 
ism?— The case against industrial conscription — The 
Guild alternative — The plaint of a journalist. 

I N the last chapter, I attempted to present a pic¬ 
ture of the working of a Guild as a democratic 
industrial association. We have now to study the 
working of the Guilds as an industrial system, their 
relations one with another, and their extension over 
the field of industry and commerce. And h ere t he 
first question that.“faces us. is whether .the Guild 
method of organization is suitable to all industries, 
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or whether, in certain cases, other forms of organi¬ 
zation will have to be devised to work side by side, 
and in harmony, with the Guilds. 

This is by no means a simple question to answer; 
for it requires a good deal of explanation in order 
to make its meaning plain. It is manifest that, in 
most of its details, the National Guild proposal has 
been worked out mainly in relation to the great 
large-scale industries and services which dominate 
modern economic life. On the other hand, there is 
certainly nothing in the fact either that an industry 
is small, or that it follows methods of small-scale 
production, to make it unsuitable for Guild organi¬ 
zation. Indeed, in many respects those small-scale 
industries in which the element of craftsmanship 
most exists will find it easiest to understand and 
adopt the Guild form and the Guild spirit. It is, 
however, the case that the field of industry includes, 
in addition to certain forms of production and serv¬ 
ice which are clearly distinct and capable of national 
coordination, others which are more scattered and 
difficult to attach to any national combination. 
This applies above all to factories manufacturing 
a highly individual form of product, or catering for 
a quite special taste. 

The National Guild form of organization should 
be loose and elastic enough Jp. .admit into , a single 
Guild many varieties of factory, and the greater 
part of theseindiYiduai fi . .factories would, attach 
themselves to a National Guild. B ut I can see no 
objection to — rather every-advantage, ia.—fac¬ 
tories which do.not .naturally form such an attach- 
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ment remaining independent. With the National 
Guild form of Organization predominant in indus¬ 
trial Society, such factories would, of course, have 
to conform to the vital Guild conditions, and they 
would, in most cases, naturally assume themselves 
a Guild form and reproduce almost exactly the 
structure, and perhaps even more perfectly express 
the spirit, of the Guild system. Just as factory 
autonomy is vital in order to keep the Guild system 
alive and vigorous, the existence of varying demo¬ 
cratic types of factories in independence of the 
National Guilds may also be a means of valuable 
experiment and fruitful initiative of individual 
minds. In insistently refusing to carry their theory 
to its last “ logical ” conclusion, the Guildsmen are 
true to their love of freedom and varied social en¬ 
terprise. 

Moreover, I, at any rate, if I can see the Guild 
system firmly established in the rrfain industries, 
feel no anxiety that the forms of organization which 
survive or are created in the rest of industry will be 
out of harmony with the Guild idea. Above all, I 
would let alone, and leave with the greatest possible 
freedom of development, the small independent pro¬ 
ducer or Tenderer of service, leaving it to the future 
to determine how far the services in which he is 
engaged are naturally led to adopt definitely Guild 
forms, or only to bring their organization into har¬ 
mony with essential Guild principles. An attack 
on the independent producer in the interests of large- 
scale orgahizStfon'wdurdTe a fatal step for the Guild 
system, and providing that his operations can be 
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purged of the capitalist taint and the opportunity 
of exproitlngdabof removed, it is much best to “ let 
well alone.” This'applies not only to small work¬ 
shops and craftsmen, but also to many professions, 
and, in special ways which require further detailed 
discussion, to some kinds of tradesmen in the busi¬ 
ness of distribution and to the farmers in agricul¬ 
ture. 

It follows that there is no need in all cases to 
claim for each National Guild a monopoly of its 
own form of production. There is need for itto take 
over and guildise all capitalist concerns, and all con¬ 
cerns that cannot adapt themselves to essential Guild 
principles and to the democratic spirit; but actual 
monopoly, while it may be necessary in some in¬ 
stances, and may arise naturally in such cases as 
mines and railways, is at best always a necessary 
evil, evtn for a Guild. The “ monopoly of Labor ” 
is a necessary instrument for fighting capitalism; 
but it would not be wise to build the new order in 
the spirit of monopoly. I do not mean that I con¬ 
template the existence of two National Guilds ad¬ 
ministering the same kind of service; but there 
might well be in some cases several regional or local 
Guilds, and in others factories not connected with 
the National Guild of their industry or service. 

Apart from such exceptions, however, which 
would extend in all over* only a small part of the 
field of industry, the Guild system is put forward 
as a plan of general industrial application. Under 
it all the great industries of production, transport 
and distribution are capable of being conducted, in 
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respect both of their properly industrial and of their 
commercial aspects. The financial system, and espe¬ 
cially industrial banking, must obviously become in¬ 
tegral parts of the Guild organization, and the 
Banking System must obviously be under the con¬ 
trol of the Guilds which it would have to finance. 
If the Guild arguments apply to one capitalistic 
industry or service, they apply to all, and their de¬ 
mocracy is just as necessary for a distributive or 
commercial as for a productive group of workers 
Assuming, then, the existence of largely decen¬ 
tralized National Guilds covering all the vital indus¬ 
tries and services, let us see how these Guilds would 
be related one to another. While all forms of pro¬ 
duction and economic service are, in the last resort, 
undertaken for the benefit of the ultimate user or 
consumer, a great part of both is actually of an in¬ 
termediate character. The greater part of the pro¬ 
duct of the iron and steel or of the coal industry, for 
example, goes, not directly to the ultimate consumer, 
but to other industries which use it for purposes of 
further production or service. Similarly, the trans¬ 
port industries, while they carry millions of passen¬ 
gers and of personal packages belonging to passen¬ 
gers, are even more engaged in carrying goods 
which will only reach the consumer, if at all, through 
the intermediacy of another industry. Of the total 
volume of exchange, therefore, under a Guild sys¬ 
tem as under any other, a large percentage would 
take place between one industry or service and an¬ 
other. That is, there would be an immense mutual 
traffic among the Guilds. Moreover, the relations 
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between Guilds would vary widely in closeness and 
importance from case to case. The transport and 
manufacturing industries, for example, would all 
have very close and constant relations with the coal 
industry, and nearly all the industries making fin¬ 
ished products would have very close relations with 
the distributive industry. On the other hand, the 
pottery and cotton industries would have few, if 
any, direct points of contact with each other. 

Clearly, where two or more Guilds stood in a 
close and constant mutual relationship of this char¬ 
acter, there would have to be specially close connec¬ 
tions established between them. Each would require 
on its staff experts who understood the technique 
of the others, and there would have to be special 
joint committees, and probably — the equivalent of 
some interlocking directorates of to-day — mutual 
exchange of seats on the governing bodies of the 
Guilds. And all this network of mutual relation¬ 
ships would exist fully as much locally and re¬ 
gionally as it would nationally; for the need of 
avoiding centralization extends quite as much to the 
processes of exchange and to inter-Guild relations 
as to production. The Guilds would establish re¬ 
lations and negotiate exchange to a great extent 
locally, and probably particular factories belonging 
to different Guilds would often establish direct re¬ 
lations and work by the method of direct exchange. 

In addition to this close relationship between in¬ 
dividual Guilds and parts of Guilds, under which 
each Guild and its parts would probably enter into a 
vast variety of special connections, there would_he 
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coordination and common action among the whole 
body of the industrial Guilds. This brings us to 
our first consideration of the Congress of Industrial 
Guilds, and of its place in the Guild structure. Its 
wider place in. the organization of Society as a 
whole we cannot consider until we have completed 
our picture of the other forms of essential associa¬ 
tion in the Guild community. 

The Industrial Guilds Congress, successor to the 
Trades Union Congress of to-day, would represent 
directly every Guild concerned with industry or 
economic service. 1 It too would have its local and 
regional counterparts in local and regional Guild 
Councils, successors to the Trades Councils and 
Federations of Trades Councils which now exist. 
And again, in order that the tendency to a central¬ 
izing point of view may be avoided, these local 
Councils, or at least the regional Councils repre¬ 
sentative of them, should be directly represented in 
the Industrial Guilds Congress. The local point 
of view will require to be strongly put, and, since 
the bulk of inter-Guild exchange will be likely to 
take place locally, these Local Guild Councils will 
cl early be bodies of very great economic impor¬ 
tance, 

The Industrial Guilds Congress, to some extent 
as the central Trade Union body is reported to be in 
Russia to-day, would be the final representative body 
of the Guild system on.it$ industrial side, and would 

1 It might also well include representatives from the enter¬ 
prises organized on essentially Guild lines, but not included 
in a National Guild. 
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have the vital function of laying down and inter¬ 
preting the essential principles of Guild organiza¬ 
tion and practice. It would be, in fact, on questions 
requiring central coordination, the Guild legislature, 
and, either itself or through a subordinate organ, 
the ultimate court of appeal on purely Guild ques¬ 
tions. Many of its most important functions can¬ 
not be discussed until we come to consider it in its 
relations to other bodies in the community; but we 
can say here that it would act as the representative 
of the Guilds as a whole in their common external 
relations, both with other parts of the body social, 
and with Guild and other organizations abroad. 
(One of its functions, but by no means among the 
most important, would be to adjudicate on inter- 
Guild difficulties and disputes, the local Guild Coun¬ 
cils acting as normal courts of first instance on such 
questions. But its most important internal Guild 
function would be that of laying down the general 
principles of Guild conduct, in the form of general 
regulations within which each Guild would have to 
work. 

This brings us very close indeed to a problem 
which has probably been for some time in the read¬ 
er’s mind. How is the pay of the individual Guilds- 
man, and of the various grades of workers in a 
Guild, to be determined, and how is the level of 
payment as between the various Guilds to be ad¬ 
justed? 

One of the most important tasks entrusted to the 
central Trade Union organization in Russia has 
been that of drawing up, on the advice of the various 
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Unions, elaborate schedules of payment for almost 
every conceivable class of industrial workers. We 
may hope that the need for quite such detailed 
regulation will not present itself in a Guild Society; 
but clearly a closely analogous function will fall to 
the Industrial Guilds Congress. If we assume any 
inequality of payment to continue — and to this 
point we shall come shortly — clearly the levels of 
remuneration to be paid to different classes of work¬ 
ers will need to be regulated, at any rate in general 
terms, by some central body. Guildsmen used to 
hold that one way of dealing with this question 
would be to allow each Guild to allocate to its salary 
fund a sum exactly proportionate to the number of 
its members, and to divide this sum among them 
as it might choose; but I am now doubtful whether 
this method would be practicable, at any rate in the 
earlier stages. The alternative seems to be for the 
salary scales drawn up by each Guild to be subject 
to review and modification by the Guilds Congress, 
which will be in a position to adjust the claims of 
various sections of workers. In suggesting this, I 
am not losing sight of the fact that other associa¬ 
tions besides industrial Guilds may have a close 
concern and claim to a voice in the salaries to be 
paid. I admit this claim, and deal with the point 
later in discussing the working of Guild Society as 
a communal system. 2 Here I am only discussing 
what seems to me a practical method of arriving at 
a fair balance between the various groups of pro¬ 
ducers. 

2 See Chap. VIII. 
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But, in taking up this attitude, have I not as¬ 
sumed the case against equality of income? Yes — 
and yet, emphatically, no. I assume indeed that 
equality of income cannot, and must not, be made a 
condition of the establishment of the Guild system; 
for I am convinced that the moral and psychological 
conditions which would make such equality possible 
could develop only in the atmosphere of a free So¬ 
ciety, and even there only by a gradual process. It 
is essentially true that equality, if it proves, as I 
think it must, the only solution of the problem of 
income, can only develop out of the actual experi¬ 
ence of free and democratic industrial and social 
conditions; and I am sure that, when it does come, 
it will come, not in the absurd guise of “ equality 
of remuneration,” but by the destruction of the 
whole idea of remuneration for work done, and the 
apprehension of the economic problem as that of 
dividing the national income, without regard to any 
particular work or service, among the members of 
the community. On this point, at any rate, Ber¬ 
nard Shaw is right. 

Until the consciousness arises that will make this 
; change possible, some inequalities of remuneration 
are likely to persist, although it is quite possible, 
and indeed most likely, that particular factories or 
Guilds, seizing the essential justice of equality and 
realizing the impossibilty of attemptng to measure 
in economic rewards the respective values of differ¬ 
ent kinds of service, will take the initiative in 
adopting equality for their own members. Their 
decisions will pass through the Guilds Congress with 
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the rest, and will have their influence in leavening 
the whole. 

In addition to the problem of pay, the Guilds 
Congress will have to survey, from the point of 
view of all the Guilds, the whole field of economic 
conditions. We can best see wherein its essential 
work of laying down and raising the standard of 
conditions for all the Guilds will consist by exam¬ 
ining, in its general outlines, the status and eco¬ 
nomic position of the worker engaged in Guild in¬ 
dustry. 

Wherein, apart from the factory and industrial 
democracy which we have discussed already, will 
his position in industry differ from that of the 
wage-worker of to-day? One obvious difference 
is that unemployment, or rather loss of employ¬ 
ment, as it now exists, will have disappeared. 
There will be no such thing as a Guildsman who 
has lost his income because, owing to slackness of 
work, he is out of a job, or has had it drastically 
reduced because, from the same cause, he is work¬ 
ing short time. Every Guildsman will be assured 
of his full income from the Guild whatever the 
“ state of the market,” and, apart from other factors 
which will cause the present fluctuations of trade 
to be greatly modified, this fact will be an immense 
force in steadying the demand for commodities and 
services. Every Guildsman will be “ on the 
strength ” of his Guild in sickness as well as in 
health; and he will thus have gained one thing which 
the wage-worker most manifestly lacks to-day — 
economic security — and have gained it not by sub- 
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mitting to slavery (the slave has security of a sort) ; 
but as a concomitant of industrial freedom. 

Secondly, the Guildsman will have become, to a 
great extent, his own industrial law-giver. He will 
have the sense of being an active participator in an 
industrial system based on the social recognition 
of free service. He will not have to fear for his 
old age, or for his children’s future; for his service 
will ensure to him maintenance at his standard when 
he retires, and before his children there will be an 
assured place in a system open to all. For the 
Guilds will be, not closed corporations, but open 
associations which any man may join; and, should 
need arise, it will be one of the chief duties of the 
Industrial Guilds Congress and indeed of the whole 
community, to preserve the open door into the 
Guilds, and the career open to merit up to the high¬ 
est and most responsible positions in them. This 
does not mean, of course, that any person will be 
able to claim admission, as an absolute right, into 
the Guild of his choice. In many occupations, there 
will be preliminary training, apprenticeship and tests 
of fitness to be passed, and it will Be the "business 
of the Congress to ensure the fairness oT such tests, 
if it is challenged. Moreover, a man clearly can¬ 
not get into a Guild unless it needs fresh recruits 
for its work. He will have free choice, but only 
of the available openings. The Congress, however, 
Will have, in case of need, to assure itself that no 
iGuild is restricting its numbers, or refusing appli¬ 
cants, from any ulterior motive. There will be, 
)n essence, free choice of occupation. 
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But we must meet the inevitable question, “ Who 
will do the dirty work under Guild Socialism? ” 
There have always been Socialists who have favored, 
for such work, a period of industrial conscription 
for everybody. I am opposed to this, and I think 
nearly all Guildsmen are opposed to it. I am op¬ 
posed first, and most of all, because I do not want 
Guild Society to be based at any point on sheer 
coercion, but also because I am sure that the sys¬ 
tem would operate badly and unfairly. It is, more¬ 
over, unnecessary. Let us first by the fullest ap¬ 
plication of machinery and scientific methods elimin¬ 
ate or reduce to the narrowest limits all the forms 
of “ dirty work ” that admit of such treatment. 
This has never been tried; for, under capitalism, 
“ dirty work ” is the last thing to which invention 
is usually applied. It is cheaper to exploit and 
ruin human beings. This method would produce 
enormous results. Secondly, let us see what, forms 
of “ dirty work ” we can do without, and make up 
our minds definitely that, if any form of work is 
not only unpleasant but degrading, we will do with¬ 
out it, whatever the cost. No human being ought 
to be either allowed or compelled to do work that 
degrades. Thirdly, for what dull or unpleasant 
work remains, let us offer whatever special condi¬ 
tions are required to attract the necessary workers, 
not in higher pay, but in shorter hours, holidays ex¬ 
tending over six months in the year, conditions at¬ 
tractive enough to men who have other uses for 
their time or attention to bring the requisite number 
to undertake, .it. voluntarily. Under such conditions 
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the doing of this work will fall, not to the outcasts 
of Society, but to men whose lives are so full of 
desires to do unpaid work in their own individual 
way that they choose to earn their livings by doing 
dull work for a brief part of their time, as many 
\ an original writer takes to hack journalism to-day.® 

•The alternative would be better; for it would not spoil 
his style. 
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THE CONSUMER 

Who is the “ consumer ” ? — Mr. Everybody and Mr. No¬ 
body— Have consumers a common interest? — The “ con¬ 
sumer” as such — The types of production and consump¬ 
tion— The principle of differentiation — The two main 
divisions — Personal and domestic consumption —“ Collec¬ 
tive” consumption — Border-line cases — Bread, milk and 
coal — The importance of the distinction — The basis of 
cooperativism and- collectivism — Both rest thefr case on 
consumers* control — The conflict between cooperativism 
and collectivism — The just claims of cooperation upheld 
— Cooperation as a working-class movement — The cas e 
againsL.State . Socialism — Political control of industry 
rejected — And the claim of a political body to represent 
consumers — The exclusive claim of cooperativism re¬ 
jected— The need for separate forms of consumers’ rep¬ 
resentation — Municipal Socialism examined — The claims 
•of local authorities to represent consumers — Civic and 
economic functions of local government—The need for 
their division — The claims of purely economic local au¬ 
thorities— The “Collective Council”—The spheres of 
cooperation aniTtocafr government — The relations of pro¬ 
ducers and consumers further considered—The con¬ 
sumers’ needs restated — The Guilds as organized service 
— And as professions “in their honor”—The functions 
of consumers’ organizations complementary to those of 
Guilds —And not in any sense antagonistic — Only sec¬ 
ondarily protective — The extension of consumers’ organ¬ 
ization — The need for decentralization and small-scale 
organization — Cooperatism, local and national—The 
National Collective Council and its functions — The joint 
organization of producers and consumers — The question 
of the consumers’ powers adjourned for subsequent oon- 
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sideration — Real consumption and “ intermediate con¬ 
sumption”— The Guilds in relation to the latter — Con¬ 
sumers’ organizations in relation to “ intermediate con¬ 
sumption”— Ad hoc consumers* organizations — Practical 
conclusions — Cooperation for everybody — The capture 
and reorganization of local government by labor. 

W HO is the “ consumer ” ? Some say he is 
Mr. Everybody, and therefore entitled to all 
power and consideration. Others say that, being 
Mr. Everybody, he is also Mr. Nobody, and can 
be safely left out of account. In other words, some 
social theorists, as we saw in the second chapter, 
base their economic scheme on the consumer, on the 
ground that all production is directed to the satis¬ 
faction of needs, and that needs are everybody’s 
lot; while others base their scheme on the producer, 
on the ground that all production is the result of 
service, and that with responsibilities and active 
functions should go power and control. 

I have already tried to explain why I cannot 
accept either of these views in its entirety. I be¬ 
lieve that, in a very real sense, it is “ more blessed 
to give than to receive,” and that the emphasis of 
social organization should therefore be on service 
rather than on common interest; but this is a very 
different matter from ignoring the common interests 
of consumers altogether, or reducing their expres¬ 
sion to a quite subordinate place in Society. 

But have consumers a common interest? This 
is sometimes denied. It is stated that, while there 
may be a common interest and point of view among 
a particular kind of consumers or users of a par- 
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ficular kind of product or service, there is no such 
thing as a common point of view of all consumers 
and users of all kinds of goods and services. On 
this view, particular groups of consumers have a 
reality and a claim to consideration; but “ the con¬ 
sumer ” as such is a mirage. 

In the case of the producers, details apart, the 
lines of division and the bond of unity are alike 
clear enough. Production falls fairly naturally into 
a number of distinct groups or services, and at the 
same time the common character in all service, and 
the common element in the point of view of all who 
serve, stand out distinctly. On the other hand, 
generally speaking, we are all, or we should be in 
an equalitarian community, more or less consumers 
of everything. Consumers are thus not split up into 
a number of groups of individuals, one group con¬ 
suming one product and one. another. 

There is one school of thought that will say that 
this impossibility of sorting consumers out into 
groups is the best possible indication of their es¬ 
sential unity, and of the reality of “ the consumer.” 
But this is to ignore the vital principle on which 
social organization ought to proceed — the principle 
of function. The .fact that, more or less, every¬ 
body combines in himselFair forms of consumption 
does not prove that all these forms can be regarded 
as parts of a single function of his —“ consumption 
as a whole ”; for he also combines in himself many 
other concerns — his~conceim as a producer,'“Tor ex¬ 
ample — which clearly form no part of “ consump¬ 
tion.” The question, then, is not whether every- 
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body consumes everything, or whether the consumer 
is “ Mr Everybody/* but whether consumption, 
taken as a whole, forms a coherent social interest 
or group, of interests corresponding to. production, 
and, if so, whether it possesses any principle of 
internal differentiation analogous to, however dif¬ 
ferent from, the internal differentiation of forms 
of production. 

I believe that “ consumption ” does form in a 
real sense a coherent group of interests, and that it 
does possess an essential principle of differentiation. 
But I do not believe that any real representation 
of consumers will be secured unless this principle 
of internal differentiation is observed, any more 
than producers would be properly represented if all 
production were treated as an undifferentiated mass. 
What, then, is this principle? 

We have seen that this distinction cannot coin¬ 
cide with any distinction of individuals. A man 
is usually either a miner or a railwayman, and not 
both; but he consumes coal, uses the railways, and 
only limits the variety of his consumption by his 
lack of opportunity. But in both the essential social 
differentiation is not that between individuals but 
that between interests or concerns, that is, between 
types of production and consumption. 

It is surely fairly clear, as soon as we adopt this 
basis, that consumption — in which I include the 
use of economic services— falls into two main di¬ 
visions, which, may' a dmit of further sub divis ion. 
The first division includes consumption of a hou se- 
hold or individual type7 and extends rough ly over 
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all the ordinary forms of purchase covered by the 
term “ shopping.” In this type of consumption, 
the individual purchaser or the housewife sallies 
forth to buy commodities, in the purchase of which 
there is generally a good deal of room for individ¬ 
ual choice and variety of purchase. One housewife 
prefers a “ Ewbank ” and another a “ Star Vacuum 
Cleaner ”: one smoker fancies cut plug and another 
John Cotton; and these differences are matters of 
taste and opinion fully as much as of price. For 
convenience, we shall call this first division of con¬ 
sumption “ personal and domestic consumption.” 

The second division includes all those forms of 
use or consumption in which, although the individual 
may choose whether to use them or not and in what 
particular quantity he will use them, the product 
itself is undifferentiated, and is supplied in the mass. 
I may decide whether or not, or whither, to travel 
by railway or train; but I cannot, at least under 
democratic conditions, order a special railway or 
train. I may cut down or increase my consumption 
of water or electricity; but I cannot order a special 
kind. Let us call this second division of consump¬ 
tion “ collective 'consumption/’ These collective 
utility services are in most cases of such a nature 
as to require monopolistic control. 

Of course, there are all kinds of cases falling on 
the border-line , between those two divisions. For 
example, is breadjdifferentiated or undifferentiated? 
Both it and milk fall on the border-line. Bread, 
however, is closely connected with other forms of 
confectionery and foodstuffs, and therefore most 
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naturally assimilates itself to the domestic group. 
Milk and butter probably go the same way. Gas, on 
the other hand, and coal are consumed in the home; 
but they are both so largely undifferentiated pro¬ 
ducts and are so largely used in connection with 
other collective services, that they naturally assimi¬ 
late themselves to the collective group. The mar¬ 
ginal cases, in fact, can be placed on either side of 
the division according to convenience. 

The attempt to establish this principle of differ¬ 
entiation of forms of consumption is by no means 
an arbitrary exercise of theoretical ingenuity, but 
has a very direct bearing on the whole question of 
the place of the consumer in Society. For a con¬ 
centration of attention mainly on consumption of 
the first type has produced the school of thought 
which looks to the Cooperative Movement as the 
essential protagonist of the consumer, while a con¬ 
centration on the second type has produced Collec¬ 
tivism, especially in the form of Municipal Social¬ 
ism, 

As we saw in an earlier chapter, both the State 
and Municipal Socialists and those idealists who be¬ 
lieve that the future industrial system will be based on 
an extension of the method of Cooperative trading 
to all industries and services 1 found their proposals 
on a claim that “ the consumer.”,must control. But, 
whereas it is quite clear that the Cooperators set 

x Such as the Women’s Cooperative Guild and Mr. L. S. 
Woolf in his book, Cooperation and the Future of Industry . 
It should be noted that the Cooperative Movement as a 
whole is not necessarily committed to this view. 
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out with their practical experience of organizing 
one form of consumption and the Collectivists with 
the working of nationalized and municipalized serv¬ 
ices mainly in mind, the thorough-going advocates 
of either system are not as a rule inclined to attach 
any greater importance to the distinction between 
the two main forms of consumption. The Collec¬ 
tivists carry resolutions calling for the nationaliza¬ 
tion of all the means of production, distribution and 
exchange, and thus lay themselves open to the charge 
recently made by Mr. Asquith during the Paisley 
bye-election, of wishing to nationalize the Coopera¬ 
tive Movement, while the Cooperativists dwell on 
the dangers of handing over industry to be run by 
“ political ” bodies, and stress the inadequacy of 
such bodies in representing the consumer. The two 
theories thus evidently come into sharp conflict with 
each other, while both come into conflict, at 
a different point, with the theory of Guild Social¬ 
ism. 

For the moment, we are concerned, not with 
this latter conflict, but with the rival claims of the 
Cooperative Movement and of the State and the 
Local Authority to represent the consumer. It 
seems clear that there are certain points which fol¬ 
low immediately on the principles which we laid 
down at the beginning of this book. Whatever 
may be the shortcomings of Cooperation to-day, its 
claim to be at least capable of serving as the basis 
for a true representation of consumers in their per¬ 
sonal and domestic capacity must be admitted to be 
fully as strong as the claim of the Trade Unions 
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to be capable of serving as the basis for National 
Guilds. For Cooperation, like Trade Unionism, is 
a great spontaneous movement of the working-class, 
and has always set before it the clear and definite 
function of representing the claim of the working- 
class consumer, especially in relation to goods of 
personal or domestic use. 

Secondly, it seems clear that the Cooperativist 
contention that the representation of the consumer 
cannot properly, in a democratic Society, be en¬ 
trusted to a “ political ” body is sound, and follows 
immediately upon the functional principle which we 
laid down at the outset. The representation of the 
consumer,' whether generally or in relation to any 
particular type of consumption, must be a specific, 
functional, ad hoc representation, and this is not 
secured by entrusting it, as an additional responsi¬ 
bility, tc a body which is primarily political. But 
it does not follow from this that the Cooperativists, 
in destroying “ political ” nationalization, have es¬ 
tablished their own exclusive claim; for it seems 
clear that the functional principle would still be 
violated if all “ consumption ” were treated as an 
undifferentiated mass, and its representation as¬ 
signed to a single body. The questions and points 
of view which emerge, and the outlook and capacity 
required, are different in the case of personal and 
domestic consumption on the ..one band, and “ collec¬ 
tive ’* consumption on the other, and different forms 
of representation and organization are accordingly 
required for their expression. 

This leads us to the necessity of making a further 
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'distinction. It is clear that “the State,” the na¬ 
tional governmental machine, is primarily and essen¬ 
tially a political body, and therefore cannot be a 
proper representative of any form of consumption. 
But does this apply, in the same sense, to the local 
authorities? It is, I agree, clear that the local au¬ 
thorities, in their present form, are not suitable rep¬ 
resentatives of consumption; but this is not so much 
because they are “ political ” as because they are not 
only perverted by class antagonism, but also attempt 
to combine, with the economic function of represent¬ 
ing consumers, certain other functions which are 
neither economic nor political, but essentially civic. 
By this I mean functions connected with such serv¬ 
ices as education, public health, and civic amenities 
generally, which certainly cannot be properly 
brought under either the economic or the political 
category. A fuller treatment of these civic services, 
in relation both to those who render service in them 
and to those who use and enjoy them, must be re¬ 
served for the following chapter in which the Civic 
Guilds are discussed. But here we can already estab¬ 
lish the point that the combination of “ civic ” and 
collectivist functions in a single body is manifestly 
wrong in'principle, and in complete violation of 
the whole functional basis on which we. are 
working. 

Let us assume, then, that the duties of the present 
Local Authorities have been divided among two or 
more bodies, and that one of these bodies, which 
we may call the “ Collective Utilities Council,” has 
assigned to it only functions of a definitely eco- 
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nomic character. As soon as this is the case, the 
argument against the Local Authority as a repre¬ 
sentative of consumption fails, and it becomes fully 
as proper and natural a representative of “ the con¬ 
sumer ” in relation to collective consumption as the 
Cooperative Movement is in relation to personal and 
domestic consumption. 

We thus arrive at the conclusions, first, that con¬ 
sumers’ representation is essential; secondly, that 
Cooperation, or some form of organization arising 
out of it, is the proper representative of the con¬ 
sumer in relation to personal and domestic consump¬ 
tion ; and, thirdly, that the “ Collective Utilities 
Council,” inheriting a part of the functions of the 
Local Authority of to-day, is the consumers’ proper 
representative in relation to collective consumption 
as we have defined it. 

This Lrings us back to the question, of which we 
have already undertaken a preliminary discussion 
in Chapter II, of the proper relations, under a 
democratic industrial system, between the Guilds, as 
representatives of the producers, and the future Co¬ 
operative Movement and the Collective Utilities 
Council, as representatives of the consumers. -It 
,has already been made clear that, in the Guild So¬ 
cialist view, the consumers’ claim and interest does 
not properly extend to the direct management of 
industry .which would involve a servile status for 
the producer, but to the safeguarding of certain 
specific concerns o f the co n sumer , mainly jn con¬ 
nection with quantity" 

adequacy of (distribution to meet volume and variety 
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of needs, and price of sale, with other closely re¬ 
lated concerns. 

Since we discussed this point, we have set forth 
as clearly as possible the internal working both of 
a Guild; and of the Guilds as a whole. We are 
now therefore, with the organization on both pro¬ 
ducers’ and consumers’ behalf in our minds, able 
to discuss, in a more concrete way, the desirable 
relations between them. 

It is clear, from what we have said already, that 
the normal conduct of each industry and service 
is placed in the hands of a Guild, and that the best 
chance for the consumers of securing really efficient, 
because willing and communally inspired, service is 
to leave the producer as far as possible to manage 
his own affairs. The essence of the whole proposal 
is that the producers, as an organized profession, 
should be put “ on their honor ” to do their best, 
and should feel that every action which they per¬ 
form well is a direct and useful contribution which 
they freely make to the service of the community. 
The relation of the consumer and his representa¬ 
tives to a service so organized is essentially not an¬ 
tagonistic but complementary. The main function 
of the consumers’ organization is to make articulate 
and definite the consumers’ needs and desires, in 
the expectation, not that the producer will seek to 
thwart them, but that he will be eager to elicit and 
respond to them because he will have the strongest 
of social motives for doing so, and no sufficient 
motive for doing otherwise. The secondary func¬ 
tion of'protecting the consumer against the pro- 
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ducer will therefore only come exceptionally into 
play, and it is a great mistake to conceive of it as 
the main reason for providing for consumers’ repre¬ 
sentation. The provision for such protection re¬ 
quires to be strong and adequate; but, if the system 
works properly, it will be seldom invoked. The 
real reason for consumers’ representation is that the 
“ consuming ” point of view requires to be definitely 
expressed, in order that articulate demand may co¬ 
operate with, and direct the course of, organized 
supply. 

I conceive, then, of the dual form of consumers’ 
organization — Cooperative and Collective — exist¬ 
ing in every town and village and probably in every 
ward and hamlet, and of the consumers’ representa¬ 
tives meeting constantly for discussion with, the 
Guild representatives. It is no less essential that 
consumer;;’, than that Guild, organization should 
be strongly decentralized and vigorously local in its 
life, and the real democracy of it depends no less 
on beginning with, and building up from, the small¬ 
est natural unit of consumers’ common action and 
feeling. The internal .structure _of the consumers’ 
organizations, Collective as well as Cooperative, 
should follow essentially the same principles as the 
Guild organization which has been already described. 
It should begin with the self-government of the 
small unit, and create its larger regional and national 
organization by the bringing together of the repre¬ 
sentatives of these units. The Cooperative Move¬ 
ment already does this to a considerable extent; and 
the creation of Collective Utilities Councils to as- 
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sume the economic functions of the local authorities 
should not stop short with the town, but should be 
carried further by the formation, on the same basis, 
of regional Collective Utilities Councils drawn from 
the local Councils and of a National Council drawn 
from the regional bodies. This National Collective 
Utilities Council would be, whereas the State is not 
and cannot be, a proper national representative of 
collective consumption. 

The Guild Socialist system makes, then, the full¬ 
est provision for joint consultation and action be¬ 
tween the Guilds and the consumers’ organizations 
at every stage, local, regional and national. This 
would take the form both of direct relations be¬ 
tween a particular Guild, or section of a Guild, and 
either the appropriate Cooperative or the appropriate 
“ Collective ” body, and also of direct relations be¬ 
tween all the Guilds concerned with the “ Coopera¬ 
tive ” group of services and the Cooperative body, 
all the Guilds concerned wif!h the “ Collective ” serv¬ 
ices and the Collective body, and the whole body 
of Guilds and both consumers’ bodies. Moreover, 
all these contacts could take place at any stage, 
local, regional, or national. We have thus a second 
set of inter-relations, this time between producers 
and consumers, following upon the inter-Guild re¬ 
lations which we have already described. 

But, I can hear my reader asking, what would 
be the powers of the consumers’ bodies, if the Guilds 
Were firmly entrenched in the control of the various 
industries and services? Could not the producers, 
relying on their economic power, merely ignore the 
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consumers’ representations, and follow their own 
sweet will? The answer to that vital question can 
only be given when we have discussed not only 
the Guilds and the consumers’ organization, but the 
communal structure of Guild Society as a whole, that 
is, the relations, within the community, of all the 
various forms of functional organization. I must 
therefore ask the reader to have patience a little 
longer, and let me get the description of the vital 
organs of Guild Society complete by means of the 
next chapter. Then we can come to the vexed ques¬ 
tion of power and of the interaction and communal 
expression of functional democracy. The point is 
not being lost sight of; but it can only be dealt with 
in its proper place. 

But, before I leave the question of the consumer, 
there is a further point with which it is necessary 
to deal. Throughout this chapter, I have used the 
word “ consumption ” only in its proper and limited 
sense, as applying to the ultimate consumption or 
use of products or services for the direct satisfac¬ 
tion of human needs or desires. That is to say, I 
have not dealt with all the various forms of so-called 
“ intermediate consumption ” which were discussed 
in the last chapter under the heading of inter-Guild 
relations. When a railway or a ship uses coal, or 
when a factory orders new machinery or buildings, 
the “ consumer,” in so far as there is one, is the in¬ 
dustry requiring the product. The direct represen¬ 
tative of this “ quasi-consumption ” is therefore the 
Guild of that industry, and the representation of 
this form of “consumption” is secured through 
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the inter-Guild relations already described. It is, 
however, manifestly the case that the ultimate con¬ 
sumer, although he does not consume the coal or 
the machinery or the buildings, is very closely af¬ 
fected by their supply, quality, price and distribu¬ 
tion, since these things directly affect the supply, 
quality, price and distribution of the goods which 
he does actually consume. It is therefore clear that 
relations must exist between the consumers’ repre¬ 
sentatives, Collective and Cooperative, and the 
Guilds producing for “ intermediate consumption ” 
as well as between the consumers and the Guilds 
producing final products or rendering direct serv¬ 
ices. Thus, all the Guilds would be represented in 
the Joint Councils of producers and consumers as a 
whole, and a consumers’ body could claim represen¬ 
tation and facilities for consultation and common 
action in relation to any Guild with whose working 
it was concerned, whether the concern with its pro¬ 
ducts was direct or indirect. 

Again, it is exceedingly probable that, in relation 
to certain services, such as railway travelling, there 
would spring up special ad hoc associations of con¬ 
sumers or users of a particular type of product or 
service. There are, in some places to-day, not only 
Railway Season Ticket Holders’ Associations, but 
also Telephone Users’ Associations and other similar 
bodies. The continuance and extension of such or¬ 
ganizations, and special provision for their repre¬ 
sentation in relation to the appropriate Guilds, is 
thoroughly desirable and fully consistent with the 
functional principle of democracy. It is also likely 
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that there would exist consumers’ associations of a 
smaller and more special type, formed for the pur¬ 
pose of cooperation with special groups of crafts¬ 
men or for the encouragement of special types of 
product, and these would form an obviously desir¬ 
able complement to the independent producers’ or¬ 
ganizations whose continued existence, in certain 
special cases, we have agreed to be a valuable source 
of craft initiative and variety in production. 

The importance, from a practical point of view, 
of the conclusions reached in this chapter is suffici¬ 
ently evident. It means, first, that, so far from there 
being any antagonism between the Cooperative 
Movement and Guild Socialism, the rapid extension 
of Cooperation to supply, as nearly as possible, the 
personal and domestic needs of the whole popula¬ 
tion is a development of democratic organization 
which Guildsmen ought to make every effort to ad¬ 
vance. It means, secondly, that the reform and re¬ 
organization of the Local Government of this coun¬ 
try ought to be taken immediately and vigorously 
in hand, with a view to the separation of its civic 
and economic functions, and that, both as a means 
to this end and in order to make full use of it when 
it has been reorganized, Labor ought to follow up 
its recent advance in local elections by making a 
determined effort to secure the complete control of 
Local Government for the organized workers. 

Note. — It is, I hope, no longer necessary to deal with 
the argument that, because producers and consumers are 
the same persons, there is no need for distinct organizations 
to represent the respective points of view. Play used to be 
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made with this argument both by Collectivists, who said that 
Guilds were unnecessary because the State represented every¬ 
body and State Socialism would therefore be industrial de¬ 
mocracy, and by Industrial Unionists, who said that, since 
in a democratic Society all consumers would be producers, 
producers' control would amply represent the consumer. 
These two arguments always had a most convenient way of 
canceling out, and their advocates for the most part retired 
hurt some time ago. It is I think, clear that a person re¬ 
quires as many forms of representation as he has distinct 
organizable interests or points of view. 
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THE CIVIC SERVICES 

Guild Socialism not only an economic theory — Applies at 
least equally to civic services — Such as health and edu¬ 
cation— How these are prevented to-day — Their domina¬ 
tion by economic motives — Their essentially spiritual 
character — The place of education in society — The 
servility of education to-day — Capitalism in education 
— The servile status of the teacher — A change in >the 
teacher's status the key to educational enfranchisement 
— Guilds for educational health — The need for extreme 
decentralization — Freedom for the school — The need for 
diverse educational experiments — The “Education Guild 
to include all forms of education — Its internal organ¬ 
ization— Professional self-government — The place of 
professional associations — Entry to the profession — 
The civic Guilds in relation to the citizen — The need 
for ad hoc organizations — The reorganization of civic 
local government—Separate Councils for education and 
health — The Cultural Councils — Their relation to va¬ 
rious civic services'—DramaThe Health Councils and 
their related services — Medicine, sanitation, parks, etc. 
— Town and Region planning — Relations between health 
and cultural councils — And between them and economic 
bodies — Their function to represent the civic point of 
view—Spiritual “demand and supply”—Self-government 
of pupil and student — In the school — Its dependence on 
freedom for the teacher — Its probable development — 
Technical education — Its relation to general education 
— The part of other Guilds and professional associations 
in its control—*Its position in the University — The 
independent professions — The sphere of professional 
association — The artist — The expansion of popular 
taste and appreciation under real democracy. 
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W E have been dealing, so far, entirely with 
Guild Socialism as a scheme of industrial 
and economic organization, and have not, except 
incidentally, touched upon its application to serv¬ 
ices of a non-economic character. But it must 
be obvious that the arguments which have been ad¬ 
vanced in favor of self-government in industry ap¬ 
ply at least equally to those services whose purpose 
is, not the satisfaction of economic wants, but the 
fulfillment of spiritual, mental, and other non-eco¬ 
nomic needs and desires. The necessity of evoking, 
in these essentially civic services, the spirit of free 
communal devotion is at least as great, and the op¬ 
portunity is, By reason of their character, greater 
and more easily seized than in the case of most eco- 
i nomic activities. If there is anywhere a real chance 
for free organization conceived in the spirit of pub¬ 
lic service, it is surely in such spheres as education 
and health, in which there is, even under their pres¬ 
ent depressing conditions, considerable scope for 
idealistic motives and devoted endeavor. 

It is true that the conditions under which such 
professions as those of teaching and medicine are 
now carried on have resulted, to a considerable ex¬ 
tent, in their assimilation to the economic services, 
and their infection by the spirit of greed, grab and 
acquisitive struggle by which these are at present 
dominated. But it is recognized even now that this 
spirit is foreign to the real nature of the civic serv¬ 
ices, and ineffectual protests are raised from time 
to time against their tendency to acquire a capital¬ 
istic character. These protests are, of course, di- 
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rected chiefly against underpaid teach ers and over¬ 
worked general practitioners who are compelled to as¬ 
sume an acquisitive attitude in the desperate attempt 
to make both ends meet. They have, nevertheless, 
a real basis in the recognition of the essentially non¬ 
economic character of the services in question. They 
are, however, and must continue to be ineffectual as 
long as the industrial conditions, to which their own 
are inevitably assimilated, remain under the domina¬ 
tion of capitalism and capitalist morality. Their 
rescue from their present degradation will, only pro¬ 
ceed side by side with the rescue of the economic 
syste m from the even worse degradation into which 
it has^ faiien. 

I propose, in this chapter, to concentrate attention 
mainly upon one of these services, which seems to 
me, by reason of its social purpose, to be the most 
important of all. Education, as advocates of revo¬ 
lution are mostly tired of being reminded, to a great 
extent conditions the possibility of all.change for 
the better. Democracy, we are constantly told, is 
only possible for an educated people, and, even if 
this is only true on the broadest interpretation of 
what education means, it is most certainly the case 
that the character of the educational system goes 
far towards determining .the mental outlook and 
capacity for freedom of the citizens. An education 
that is rightly conceived in such a way as to elicit, 
in child and adult alike, the fullest possible capacity 
for initiative and self-expression, will make easy for 
the people feats of self-government and communal 
expression which would be quite beyond the reach 
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of a people educated under a routine system making 
for servility and unquestioning obedience that reas¬ 
ons not why. 

It will not, I think, be disputed that our public 
educational system, under which the great majority 
of the nation are brought up, is to a great extent 
a servile system. It is not, perhaps, quite so servile 
as it has been, and recent reforms will make a fur¬ 
ther slight improvement. But no mere addition to 
the quantity of education provided, and no mere 
raising of the school age, will fundamentally alter 
the character of the system. 

This servility of present educational arrangements 
is tracecT't>y"its Critics to various causes. Some 
dwell, quite rightly, on the inordinate size of the 
classes which the unfortunate teacher is called upon 
to teach, and point out, with perfect truth, that it is 
impossible to communicate education to a mob. But 
the size of classes, while it is a serious aggravation 
of the servility of the system, is not the root cause 
of its servility. Other critics are content to say that 
/the system is servile because it is capitalist, and it 
is to the interest of capitalists to train contented 
wage-slaves. This is certainly true; but it only 
drives us back to the further problem of the means 
by which capitalism succeeds in imparting this servile 
character to what should be a great agent of spirit¬ 
ual enfranchisement. The fundamental answer, I 
thi nk, is to b e found in the presen t statti5~^n?~e quip- 
ment o f the teache r, who is, under existi ng co ndi- 
tions, as much a wage-slave as amTHirelmg of the 
industrial system, and worse exploited than most. 
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The teacher is afforded only a quite inadequate and 
often inferior training, sometimes in a University, 
but more often in an institution that is not quite as 
good as a University. He or she, with this shoddy 
equipment, is then pitchforked into a school,, and 
tolcTto" teach, under the supervision of a horde of 
inspectors, according to Board of Education instruc¬ 
tions, under the control of an Education Authority 
whose members usually know nothing about educa¬ 
tion, and in an atmosphere of jealousy created di¬ 
rectly by the dire economic distress of the teacher, 
and the scarcity of promotions carrying a reasonable 
salary or reasonable opportunities. It is no won¬ 
der at all that, under these conditions, very many 
teachers can be accused of being “ narrow-minded ” 
and not too efficient. They would be miracles if 
they were otherwise, and, in the circumstances, the 
work which marly of them do is little short of mi¬ 
raculous. But there is a limit to miracles; and the 
majority of teachers are human beings, and many 
have come to be teachers, not because they have a 
vocation for teaching, but because, in the present 
scramble, even the worst-paid professions have some 
economic attractions superior to those of starvation 
or mercenary marriage. 

The only way of changing the character of the 
educational syStenTfS "by changing the status of the 
teacherl'Tor The teachers alone can purify educa¬ 
tion, and they can do so only if the conditions en¬ 
able them to make a beginning. We shall set . our 
feet on the right road in respect of education only 
when wemake teaching a fully selLg oy emi ng pro- 
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fession; and we shall get a good and liberating edu- 
cafiorlal system only when we have helped the teach¬ 
ers to use their freedom to purge education of its 
present capitalistic and economic taint. 

We need, then," In so far as our educational sys¬ 
tem is to be regarded as a single unit, an Educa¬ 
tion Guild, In which the teachers will possess a 
self : governing status fully equivalent to that of the 
economic workers in one of the Guilds which we 
have already described. And, in the same way, we 
need a Guild of Health and a Guild for every civic 
service that ministers to an essential non-economic 
need of the people. 

When I say that we need an Education Guild, or 
a Health Guild, I want the reader to bear in mind 
what I have said already about the essentially de¬ 
centralized character of the Guild system, and the 
need for basing self-government on the smallest 
natural units of control. There is no sphere in 
which the hand of centralized large-scale organiza¬ 
tion is likely to be so deadening, just as there is none 
in which the hand of bureaucracy is so deadening 
to-day, as that of the civic and essentially spiritual 
services with which we are now dealing. There is 
s nowhere such need for variety, for diverse initiative 
land multiform experiment, for freedom to develop 
i individual ideas and peculiar notions, as in this 
sphere on which so much of human happiness de¬ 
pends. Therefore, if we build up our educational 
and our health services into great national systems, 
and express their unity in great National Guilds 
including all their different forms and stages, we 
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must preserve within these large organization^ the 
sefftlifpoweFan3 ^Tl fflTiaTl ^orpo^cyTh~t lie~srnall 
units, so that eacK school may be a s fre e as possible 
to strike out new IinesTor Ttself, anil soTfiaF’the 
initiative" oTTndTvidual medical men, or groups of 
fellow'-wofkfers; may not be Hampered by t<jo. much 
central control. 

In the case of education, which we are using 
throughout the chapter to illustrate the general 
principle, this involves the fullest admission of the 
right, which we have already recognized in the case 
of Industry, of individuals or groups, on conform¬ 
ing-with the most elementary regulations, to make 
experiments outside as well as inside the regular 
and recognized educational system. We may hope, 
indeed, as we hoped fn the case of industry, that 
the spirit of freedom will be so fully developed in 
the National Guild that the great majority of new 
experiments will be able to take place within it; but 
the idea of an educational monopoly, however loose, 
is abhorrent, and there will always be experiments 
for which a national system, however elastic, will 
fail to find a place. Most of these may be “ quack¬ 
eries ”; but it is better to admit many quackeries 
than to boycott one real educational discovery, and 
the danger of quac keries would be gre atly reduced 
if, in th^yKaya^uggestedTater, fEe pupils.^secured 
a measure of sel f -govern ment as well as th e teache rs. 
/~Our Educational Guild, tEen'/ fRusTbe even more 
' decentralizedflKaxi tBe majority of the productive 
Guilds, and must be much more a cgns ultati ve fed¬ 
eration of interrelated free educational fnstitutions 
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than a single unitary organization. Under these 
conditions,* if must, of course, include the insti¬ 
tutions responsible for education at all its stages 
— from primary school to University, as we say 
to-day . 1 For our insistence on freedom does not 
mean isolation, either of the particular school or 
college or of a particular stage in the educational 
process. The extent to which education is isolated, 
not only by class divisions, but also by stages, to-day 
is one of the worst features of the present system. 
We require to look at the educational problem as a 
single whole, without allowing ourselves to be led 
into the error of centralizing it because we*recog¬ 
nize its unity. 

I A''National Education Guild, including many di¬ 
verse types of teachers with varying techniques, 
methods and functions, will clearly require, in its 
internal organization, highly diversified democratic 
forms. There will have to be provision for self- 
government not only in the school, where it is most 
important of all, and in the larger areas of educa¬ 
tional administration, but also in the various pro¬ 
fessional and “ craft ” groups comprehended in the 
teaching profession. And, in addition to the diverse 
provision for group expression made in the Guild 
itself, locally as well as nationally, there will be 
required the fullest freedom of voluntary profes¬ 
sional association and of recognition for such forms 
of association. A simple instance of what I mean 

1 Of course, much education would take place outside any- 
organized educational system — in the home, and in voluntary 
associations of children for all manner of purposes. 
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is furnished by the problem of qualifying tests for 
teachers themselves. It would be a great mistake 
'for the National Guild to attempt to concentrate 
in its own hands the whole function of applying 
such tests to entrants to the profession or aspirants 
>to its higher qualifications. It would be far better, 
wherever possible, for the Guild to delegate or en¬ 
trust to various professional and similar bodies the 
task of deciding, within limits, on the qualifications 
of candidates. This as we have seen already , 2 
would be the proper method for the economic Guilds 
to adopt in many cases in relation to the industrial 
professions, and it clearly applies with at least equal 
force in the case both of the educational and of the 
medical services. 

Before we attempt to forecast in greater detail 
the internal organization of the Education Guild, 
there are two fundamental problems, bpth connected 
with its relation to "other parts of the communal 
structure, that require to be discussed. What will 
be the relation of the Guild, in respect of education 
generally, to the body of citizens, and more particu¬ 
larly to those citizens of to-day and to-morrow who 
come to its institutions as pupils or students? jfand 
what will be its fetation, especially in connection 
with technical education, to the various economic 
Guilds’"and pro fessional associations ? 

These two problems are in some degree analo¬ 
gous to, but in no respect the same as, certain prob¬ 
lems which we have discussed already in relation 
to the economic Guilds. There is resemblance, but 

* See Chap. IL 
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certainly not identity, between our first problem 
and the problem of the economic Guilds and the con¬ 
sumer, and there is a resemblance, perhaps less close 
but still real, between the second and that of inter¬ 
mediate “ consumption ” and inter-Guild relations. 
■But there is. in the case of education and also, to 
only a slightly less extent, in that of health, the 
vital difference that the services in question are not 
'economic services, and that the character of the serv¬ 
ice provided raises spiritual and moral problems 
jof immense social consequence. When we propose 
internally self-governing Guilds for education and 
health, we are clearly not suggesting that all ques¬ 
tions of education and health should be left to be 
determined wholly by the teachers or the doctors. 
Both education and health are matters in which 
every citizen is intimately concerned, and upon which 
he must be assured of the fullest opportunity of 
bringing his opinion and influence to bear. The 
other Guilds and the professional associations, again, 
are clearly concerned most vitally in the questions 
of technical education, and here their voice, as 
well as that of the teacher and of the ordinary citi¬ 
zen, must be able to make itself effectively heard. 

In our discussion of Local Government in its 
economic aspects, we have already made it clear 
that, if local authorities are to be fitted for the 
necessary function of representing the “ collective ” 
consumer, there must be separate bodies, constituted 
and elected for this purpose alone and not attempt¬ 
ing to combine it with non-economic purposes. But, 
if this is essential from the economic point of view, 
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how much more obviously necessary is it from the 
standpoint of the civic services which we are now 
discussing; for clearly the liberation of these services 
from their subjection to economics can hardly be 
even attempted as long as they remain under the 
control of bodies which almost inevitably put first 
in their thoughts the economic point of view. ^Ve 
requirej then, side by side with the Collecti ve U til¬ 
ities Councils described in the last chapter, other 
Councils which will express the needs and[ jjpsires 
of the people in relation to the civic services. Nor 
wouI3~£Ke case be met by a simple division into two 
of the local authorities; for the necessity which we 
have recognized for at least two distinct forms of 
organization, the Cooperative and the Collective, to 
represent the different divisions of consumption, is 
far more than reproduced in the case o f the civi c 
services, which_fall into groups far more clearly 
distinct! in -the]* .mam chara'cterlstjcs t£an_ABy_two 
or more economic groups can be. If we take only 
the two great services "whichr-we have so far been 
/discussing — education and public. Jbealth — it is 
•clear that, although these overlap and interpenetrate 
at many points, both with each other and with 
various forms of economic service, they present in 
each case a distinct and separate body oT pTOttems 
which denian3s^3I|KcfTreatmfriF'arid calls Tpijquite 
distinct qu a l ifications anti' interest's on the part of 
those who are to.represen^ pqifij;of~yIew 

in relatlqrjulo it. Education and . hralthlTcannot, 
then, i? we are to adh ere toourjuncti onal princ iple, 
be assigned to_the same bodies; and we must pro- 
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nounce in favor of a return to the ad hoc method 
of adimmstr^ion H^ fail¬ 

ing to rec ogni ze the difference between economic 
and civic ser vices, haye been so busy,, destroying in 
recenf times. 

We need, then, in every locality, side by side 
with the Collective Utilities Council, a Council to 
deal, from the point of view of the whole body of 
citizens, with educational questions, arid another to 
deal with health questions. This, however, does 
not point the way to an indefinite multiplication of 
distinct ad hoc Local Authorities; for the proper 
conception of the functions of education and health 
is far wider than that which dominates public policy 
to-day. This distinction is so important that, at any 
rate in the case of education, it is probably best to 
mark it by a distinguishing word. Let us say, t hen, 
that for education in the widest sense, including 
many kindred spiritual services, we need Ctdtural 
Councils elected by all the citizens to express the 
civic point of view. 

These Cultural Councils would enter into a close 
and constant relation, not only to the Education 
Guild, but to other Guilds providing kindred serv¬ 
ices.' For example, the whole of the dramatic and 
musical professions and all concerned in the services 
which they provide, securing under a democratic 
social system the communal recognition extended to 
them by the people, but denied by the authorities, 
to-day, would, through their Guilds, be directly re¬ 
lated to the Cultural Council which would exist to 
deal with their services fully as much as education 
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in the narrower sense of teaching. Art Galleries, 
Museums, Libraries and similar institutions, placed 
directly under the care of the Education Guild of 
of professional associations, would fall within the 
sphere of action of the Cultural Council. Again, 
the Health Council would be in direct relation not 
only to the Medical Guild, but also to the Guilds 
organizing the sanitary services, and would have 
in its sphere, as well as hospitals, parks and open 
spaces and other amenities of physical life. It 
would also have a close and constant, though not an 
exclusive, relation to the Building Guild, and would 
have a large voice in the determination of town- 
planning and region-planning policy. 

As in the case of the Cooperative and Collective 
Councils, therefore, there would be, for the Health 
and Cultural Councils, a relation not to a single 
Guild, but to a group of cognate Guilds which 
would be themselves in close arid constant iriter- 
actfori’. _It would also clearly be necessary for the 
Health and Cultural Councils and for the corre¬ 
sponding Guilds to enter into close connections for 
dealing jointly with problems common to both, such 
as the health of school children or the education of 
the mentally defective, so far as they continued 
after the abolition of economic destitution. They 
would also have to enter into relations, less close 
but still important, with the Collective and Coopera¬ 
tive Councils in respect of such questions as the 
milk supply, town-planning, educational facilities in 
relation to industry, and many others. Of this in¬ 
terrelation of the various forms of communal or- 
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ganization we shall have more to say in the next 
chapter. 

But, if this would be the structure of civic rep¬ 
resentation in relation to these vital services, what 
would _be^ the functions of the representative Coun¬ 
cils whigh we have, described? As in the case of 
the economic relationships described in the last 
chapter, it would be essentially, not an antagonis¬ 
tic, but a. cooperative and complementary relation¬ 
ship. The Councils would exist to make articu¬ 
late the civic point of view, the vital spiritual and 
physical demands of the people, and to cooperate 
with the various Guilds which would have entrusted 
to them the task of supplying these demands. There 
are spiritual and physical as well as economic de¬ 
mands, and in these spheres also articulate demand 
must meet and cooperate with organized supply. 

The Councils, then, would express the demand 
of the people, locally even more than nationally, in 
accordance with the decentralization of the system, 
in relation to cultural and physical needs. The citi¬ 
zen is interested in the type of education, drama, 
medical and sanitary services, parks and public in¬ 
stitutions to be provided, and it is the business of 
those whose vocation lies in these services]to pro¬ 
vide, Tn a ccor dance' with.!hgir kno w led ge a nd ini tia ¬ 
tive, wJ^at.„the Rwple_, wants. It is sometimes ar¬ 
gued that, especially in the sphere of education, the 
majority of the people wants nothing at all; but 
functional representation, with the election of ad 
hoc authorities, very properly gives those who do 
want something and to take an interest the best op- 
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portunity of making their voice heard. Moreover, 
under conditions of democratic equality of status, it 
is difficult to believe that the Cultural Council, with 
its opportunities for the expression of spiritual and 
artistic desires, would not provide the most popular 
of all openings for communal service. 8 

In the sphere of education, however, a further 
problem of civic expression now immediately con¬ 
fronts us. For If the right of all adult citizens 
to vote for functional bodies provides a sufficient 
expression for the civic point of view in relation to 
health and some forms of cultural activity, what-of 
that great part of education which is concerned 
with non-adults? Have not the child and the youth 
the right to make thor voices" heard In tfie„ mould¬ 
ing of the educational system, if not as a whole, at 
any rate where it touches them directly, in .the 
school, itself ? I have no hesitation in recognizing 
this "right, and in saying that it must bg, provided 
fonnot by a fantastic attempt to create large-scale 
representative machinery for non-adults, and still 
less by mixing up adults and non-adults on the Cul¬ 
tural Councils, but providing, i n ever y school, 
the fullest facilities for seff^gqvernment of the pupils 
as well as of the teachers. It has already been 
shown that the greatest experimental advances in 
this direction have been made in those schools in 
which the individual teachers themselves have en- 

• Again, we must reserve the special question of the relative 
power of these Councils and of the Guilds for consideration 
in the next chapter, which deals with the whole question of 
communal organization under Guild Socialism. 
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joyed the fullest freedom and self-government, and 
I have no doubt that a general extension of free¬ 
dom to the teachers would lead soon to a wide¬ 
spread development of such experiments. 4 This 
self-government of the pupil would no doubt begin 
mainly in an increased control by boys and girls 
over their own affairs, including the greatest free¬ 
dom of voluntary association in the school and sub¬ 
stantial control over discipline; but it would rapidly 
extend to include, where necessary, actual criticism 
of the "Curriculum and the teacher, and cooperative 
suggestion of forms of study and methods of work. 
It is hardly possible to lay down rules or precepts 
for this development, which will take many differ¬ 
ent forms according to the individuality of the 
teacher and the spirit of the class; but, until a large 
measure of students’ self-government is developed, 
democracy in the school will not be realized and 
the power of education as a liberating influence will 
not have been properly developed. 

This brings us to the second big problem — that 
of technical education. There is to-day, owing fo 
economic"" causes, “constant friction between advo¬ 
cates of the extension of technical education and 
those who seek to uphold a “ cultural ” or “ human¬ 
istic ” ideal. This friction is inevitable under cap¬ 
italist conditions; but the reason for it would dis¬ 
appear under economic democracy. Many persons 
are led to-day, as a rule rightly, to oppose exten- 

4 See An Experiment in Educational Self-Government, by 
J. B. Simpson, who is himself now concerned in a new school 
that is doing promising work on these lines. 
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sions of technical training which are good in them¬ 
selves because, first, technical training is far too 
narrowly conceived as a routine business, and, 
secondly, technical instruction is put forward as a 
substitute for other forms of education. Under 
democratic conditions, it would be recognized that 
technical instruction, rightly understood, can * be 
made a cultural influence"~equafiy with book learn¬ 
ing," and that the two are intimately interwoven 
and complementary. There would thus be not an¬ 
tagonism, but cooperation; but clearly special 
piethods would be required for the control and or¬ 
ganization of technical education, and the various 
Guilds, and also the professional associations, would 
require to be brought very closely into contact with 
it. Workshop or practical training and institutional 
training would bb 'recognized as complementary, 
and Guilds and professional associations would 
play a large part in the actual control and adminis¬ 
tration of both. There is no reason in this case 
for uniformity of system, and probably many differ¬ 
ent systems would prevail side by side, the comtpon 
principle in all being the close joint action of- the 
EdacafiotrGmld with the other, bodies concerned. 

I am ndrsuggesting, then, that technical educa¬ 
tion should fall outside the scope of the Education 
Guild; for that would hopelessly divide two forms 
of education which it is socially necessary to bind 
closely together. Special provision should be made 
within the Guild for the control of the technical 
side of education, and for the representation of in¬ 
dustrial and professional interests in dealing with 
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it. Thus, in Universities possessing a collegiate 
system, there might be included Colleges directly 
controlled, in large measure, by other Guilds, or pro¬ 
fessional associations, but entering into the general 
work of the University, and submitting to its gen¬ 
eral regulation. 

We have, then, Guilds for Education, Drama, 
Medicine, Sanitary (or Public Health) Services, 
and other civic services. But what, it will be asked, 
becomes of the “ independent professions,” scientific, 
statistical, artistic? What is to be the organization 
and social status of the professional man for whom 
we have not indicated a place, and of the artist? 
I propose to say little on this point, beyond indi¬ 
cating that Guild Socialism is not intended to pro¬ 
vide an answer to every question, or to provide a 
direct means of organizing everybody in every one 
of his functional capacities. Heaven forbid that 
we should be tidily organized down to the last man 
and the last function! Many functions and some 
men are mercifully unorgaiilzable altogether, and 
many more can only be organized in small units 
constantly forming and dissolving with spontaneous 
bursts of cooperation and dissociation. But the 
forms of such cooperation, and the readiness with 
which such men and functions find the way to 
harmonious social organization, depend essentially 
on the texture and spirit of the Society which sur¬ 
rounds them. In a community permeated, as the 
Guild communityjw6)ild''h6; by the;assoc iative i m¬ 
pulse, scientific and professional association of all 
types'wbuld flourish exceedingly and secure readily 
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the fullest social recognition, and, even the artists, 
leasForganizaBIe of Then, would responclTo the Ss- 
sociative“impulse?.' axouad them, aijd. readily form 
cooperative groups, less stable, no doubt, but more 
vital by reason of* their very instability. The pro- 
fessionaTassocrafiohs of all types would, as we have 
seen again and again already, find most important 
functions to perform in the Guild community, and I 
think it is safe to say that nowhere would art and 
science flourish better, more widely, and more on a 
really popular basis, than in the diversely organized 
functional Society which I have described. For 
’ democracy in industry and in every sphere of social 
life Fas for iti^sujpreme justification its power to 

' ‘ •* ‘ -- „ ^ _ mi..,, 

call out in the mass of men the creative, scientific 
and artistic impulses which capitalism suppresses 
t or perverts, and to enable the now stifled civfc~spirit 
\to work wonders in the regenerationi drMman'taste 
and appreciation of the good things of life. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE COMMUNE 

Church and Society — Thfi^ .question of agriculture — The 
communal structure of Guild Society — The. question-of 
the 44 State”— State Sovereignty further considered — 
The supposed 44 function ” of sovereignty — The need 
for a coordinating agency — Why we should not call 
the body the “ State ”— It will not be historically con¬ 
tinuous ~Wfth“ ther~ w State”—Nor will it reproduce its 

structure — Will the _ “JState survive ? — 44 Withering 

away”—The new coordinating body will be a bringing 
together of functional associations — The problem con¬ 
sidered in relation to the town — Structure oTthe-Towfl 
Commune — Special form of representation — The town 
ward and its functions — The. functions of the Commune 
— Financial functions — Court of Appeal functions — 
Constitutional demarcation functions — Direct initiatory 
functions — Coercive functions — Police forces and the 
village constable — Rural organization — The village — 
The 44 Township ” Commune — Its structure — The regime 
— The case for Regionalism —Examples of Regions — 
Region as complex of town and county — Structure of 
the Regional Commune — The question of direct v . in¬ 
direct election —And of the recall —How the recall 
would be exercised — The Regional Commune described 
— 41 Local " and 44 central ” government — Difference be¬ 
tween capitalij^^aiid^JGuildl Socialist central government 
— National functional organization—Tfte^SEbnal Com¬ 
mune and its structure — Warnings against taking this 
chapter too literally. ~ 7 

W ITH two important exceptions, we have now 
displayed in turn the principal forms of the 

functional organization of Society, in so far as they 
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enter into its economic or civic expression. The 
first exception, which we have made advisedly 
throughout this book, is the organization of religion. 
It is significant that the recent development of theory 
concerning the relations of Church and State and 
the position of Churches in the modern community 
is running very largely on lines parallel to those of 
Guild development in the spheres of industry and 
civic service. 1 The essence, however, of the spirit¬ 
ual freedom of Churches, and indeed of all associa¬ 
tions based on belief or opinion, lies in independence 
of the material and economic, and even of the civic, 
structure of Society, and in the working out of their 
own problems in terms of spiritual, and not of eco¬ 
nomic or civic, power, and certainly without in¬ 
voking the material coercions of Society. I have 
dealt more fully with this question elsewhere: 2 but 
it falls outside the scope of this book. 

The second exception lies in the sphere of eco¬ 
nomics. Although the Guild organization of agri¬ 
culture, even if it can be devised, will clearly pres¬ 
ent many features differing from those of the Guild 
organization of industry, nothing has hitherto been 
said about it .here. It is dealt with in a later chap¬ 
ter; but in this chapter I shall have to a small ex¬ 
tent to introduce by name the Agricultural Guild, 

1 See especially the writings of the late J. N. Figgis, and 
above all his Churches in the Modern State. See also Rich¬ 
ard Roberts, The Church in the Commonwealth. There is 
also much that is closely relevant in the Report of the Arch¬ 
bishops’ Committee on Church and State, and in die recent 
Church Enabling Act 

2 See my Social Theory, Chapter XI. 
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without at all explaining what it is. This arrange¬ 
ment seemed, in the circumstances, the most con¬ 
venient, since the discussion of agriculture organiza¬ 
tion involved the prior discussion of some of the 
questions with which this chapter will deal. 

We have so far passed in review four distinct 
forms of organization, each of which has subdi¬ 
visions of its own. First, we reviewed the pro¬ 
ducers’ organization of the economic Guilds; then, 
, the consumers’ organization of the Cooperative 
| Movement and the Collective Utility Councils; then 
the civic service organization of the Civic Guilds; 
and lastly, the civic, or citizen organization of the 
Cultural and Health Councils. In addition, we 
have already discussed, in a number of different 
aspects, the probable interrelation and inter-action 
of the various groups, both internally and one with 
another, both nationally and locally. But what we 
have not yet done is to give any idea of the working 
of all the groups as parts of a single system, that 
is to say, of the communal, as distinct from the 
functional, organization and working of Guild So¬ 
ciety. 

We have to see, not merely how producer and 
consumer would meet and cooperate, or how civic 
servant and citizen are to meet and cooperate, but 
: also how . the .communal spirit of the whole Society 
can find expression, in so far as such expression can 
be found at all in any form of social organization. 

This leads us directly to a further consideration 
of the position of “ the State ”; for orthodox social 
theorists usually claim for “ the State ” the supreme 
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task of expressing the spirit of the community, and 
the positive power of coordinating and directing the 
activities of all the various parts of the social struc¬ 
ture. We have so far attacked the notion of uni¬ 
versal State Sovereignty from two distinct points 
of view, and have, I think, made large breaches in 
the theory, without as yet destroying it altogether. 
First, we criticized the structure of the State from 
the "point of view of functional democracy, show¬ 
ing that its undifferentiated representative theory 
unfitted it to be the expression of a democratic 
spirit which ought to find utterance in every separate 
aspect of social activity. By this criticism we des¬ 
troyed the idea of State “ omnicompetence.” 
Secondly,'’ in dealing with Collectivist theories in 
the economic sphere, we destroyed the idea that the 
State represents the consumer, and so excluded it 
from functional participation in the control of in¬ 
dustry or service. Inferentially, this criticism ap¬ 
plied also to the civic services in relation to which 
we showed that representation must equally have a 
functional basis. We have thus, besides destroying 
the notion of State “ omnicompetence,” definitely 
excluded it from a place in the control of economic 
and civic services alike. We have not, however, as 
‘ yet overthrown the notion of State Sovereignty in 
1 a form in which it has been restated with the definite 
purpose of meeting these objections. 8 

This revised theory rejects State omnicompetence 
and agrees, at least in general terms, to the exclu- 

8 For instance, in a series of articles in the New Age a 
few years ago. 
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sion of the State from the normal working of all 
social functions; but it retains in the background a 
State “whose function is Sovereignty,” that is, 
which has no other task than that of coordinating 
the activities of the various functional bodies in 
Society. Now, it is, of course, perfectly clear that 
the functional democracy which we have been ex¬ 
pounding requires and must have a clearly recog¬ 
nized coordinating agency, and there would be no 
objection to calling this agency “ the State,” if the 
name did not immediately suggest two entirely mis¬ 
leading ideas. The first is that this new body will 
be historically continuous with the present political 
machinery of Society: the second is that it will, to a 
great extent, reproduce its structure, especially in 
being based on direct, non-functional election. The 
coordinating body which is required cannot be, in 
any real sense, historically continuous with the pres¬ 
ent State, and it must not reproduce in any impor¬ 
tant respect the structure of the present State. That 
it will not inherit most of its functions we have 
seen already. 

The new coordinating body will not be continu¬ 
ous with the present political machinery of Society 
for two good and sufficient reasons. The first, 
*,clearly laid down in modern Marxist teaching, and 
/most clearly of all by Lenin, 4 is that the present 
political machine is definitely an organ of class 
domination, not merely because it has been perverted 
by the power of capitalists, but because it is based 
on coercion, and is primarily an instrument of co- 
4 See his book, The State and Revolution. 
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ercion. Its essential idea is that of an externally 
imposed “order,” and its transformation into a 
form expressive of self-government and freedom 
is impossible. Agreement with Lenin on this point 
does not involve- agreement with him on the neces¬ 
sity of replacing the capitalist State by a temporary 
“ proletarian State,” equally based on coercion — a 
point which is discussed later in connection with 
the problem of transition — but it does involve 
agreement that, in a truly Socialist Society, there 
will be no room for any body continuous with the 
present political machine. 

In the second place, this machine, where it has 
adapted itself to so-called “ political democracy,” 
is based essentially on the false idea of representa¬ 
tive government which assumes that one man can 
represent another, not ad hoc, in relation to a par¬ 
ticular purpose or group of purposes, but absolutely. 
This false notion of representation we have already 
rejected in favor of the functional idea. 

But it may be argued that the defence of the 
State, in its new form, meets this argument; for 
the new “ function of the State ” is simply coordina¬ 
tion, and nothing else. This contention, however, 
will not hold water; for the coordination ctf Junc¬ 
tion? is not, and cannot be, itself a function. Either 
coordination includes the functions which it coordin¬ 
ates, in which case the whole of social organization 
comes again under the domination of the State, and 
the, whole principle of functional democracy is des¬ 
troyed ; or it excludes them, and in this case it clearly 
cannot coordinate. In other words, the State ,“xep~ 
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resentative” either controls the economic and civic 
spheres, or he does not: if he does, the representa¬ 
tives, in these spheres lose their self-government; 
if he does not, he cannot regulate their mutual re¬ 
lationships. 

This second argument against the historical con¬ 
tinuity of the new coordinating body with the pres¬ 
ent political machine also serves to demonstrate that 
it will not reproduce the latter’s essential structure. 
It could do this only if it were based on the false 
theory of undifferentiated representation. 

We can, then, safely assume that not only will 
the present political machine lose its economic and 
civic functions to new bodies, but that the task of 
coordinating these functions will also pass out of its 
hands. It will thus, at the least, “ wither away ” 
to a very considerable extent, and I have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying that, in my belief, it will disappear 
altogether, either after a frontal attack, or by 
atrophy following upon dispossession of its vital 
powers. Conceivably, some fragments of it may 
linger as formal instruments of the new Society, as 
the Privy Council and other obsolete survivals, in¬ 
cluding the Crown, linger to-day; but in any case 
it will be of no real importance. 

We have, then, to seek a new form of coordina¬ 
ting body which will not be inconsistent with the 
functional democracy on which our whole system 
is based. This can be nothing other than a bring¬ 
ing together of the various functional bodies whose 
separate working we have already described. Co¬ 
ordination is inevitably coercive unless it is self- 
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coordination and it must therefore be accomplished 
by the common a£tion™oFT:Ee vanous Bocfies which 
require "coordination. 

'ThtS"pT6hrem of coordination has two separate 
aspects. It is first a problem of coordinating the 
functional bodies of the various types into a single 
communal system, and it is secondly a problem of 
coordinating bodies operating over a smaller with 
bodies operating over a larger area. Both these 
problems have to be solved in the structure of the 
coordinating, or as I shall henceforward call it, the 
communal, organization of Guild Socialist Society. 

In order, for the first discussion, to reduce the 
problem to as simple elements as possible, let us 
take it in the form in which it presents itself in 
a single town — say Norwich. In Norwich there 
will be at least the following bodies possessing im¬ 
portant social functions: 

(a) A number of Industrial Guilds organizing 
and managing various industries and economic serv¬ 
ices united in a Guild Council pf delegates or rep¬ 
resentatives drawn from these Guilds; (b) a Co¬ 
operative Council; (c) a Collective Utilities Council; 
(d) a number of Guilds organizing and managing 
various civic services — Civ ic Guilds; (e) ^.Cul¬ 
tural Council; and (f) a Health Council. 

' Alllhese, not necessaoly' iCWrsame proportions, 
have clearly a right io .be represented- on lhc com¬ 
munal body, which I shall call hereafter simply the 
Commune. I have no desire to lay down ifrdetail 
afiy definite numerical basis of representation; but 
the number of representatives from the Industrial 
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Guilds, who might be chosen either by each Guild 
or through the Guild Council, would probably be 
approximately equal to the number from the Co¬ 
operative and Collective Utilities Councils taken to¬ 
gether, and the number from the Civic Guilds to 
the number from the Cultural and Health Councils 
together. The proportion assigned to the economic 
and the non-economic groups would certainly vary 
from case to case. 

The bodies so far mentioned, however, do not 
necessarily complete the composition of the Com¬ 
mune. In any instance, there might be special or¬ 
ganizations to which it would be desirable, on ac¬ 
count of their importance in the town, to give rep¬ 
resentation. Again, what is far more important, 
the town as a whole cannot be treated as an undif¬ 
ferentiated unit. In electing their representatives 
to serve on the four Councils mentioned above,® 
the citizens, if the town were of any size, would 
almost certainly vote by Wards and each member 
on a Council would sit there as a Ward represen- 
tative in fetation to his particular function. It is 
of the first importance, if this representation is to 
be a reality, that the Ward should exist, not merely 
as a polling district for various elections, but also as 
jan active center for the expression of local opinion, 
iwhich requires, for its successful eliciting, to be 
^nade articulate within the smallest natural areas 
of common feeling. Indeed, in the sphere both of 
consumers’ and of civic organization, the ward in 

5 Councils as distinct from Guilds, which would have their 
own varying electoral methods. 
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the town and the village in the country form the 
natural equivalents for the workshop in the sphere 
of industry or the school in the sphere of education. 
- The Wards, then, in our case of Norwich, must 
/have a real existence, and the Ward representa¬ 
tives must report back regularly to, and receive in- 
; structions and advice from, Ward Meetings of all 
\the dwellers in the Ward who choose to attend. 
The Ward Meeting would also exercise, within the 
limits to be discussed hereafter, the right of re¬ 
calling from any Council the Ward representative'. 
It would also, especially in the larger towns, have 
assigned to it certain administrative functions which 
are best carried out over a very small area, and 
would execute these either in full Ward Meetiqg, 
or by the appointment oi ad hoc and usually temp¬ 
orary committees or officers. Where, in a large 
center, the functions of the Wards expanded, stand¬ 
ing Ward Committees might be developed, and it 
might be desirable that these Ward Committees 
should have direct representation, in respect of their 
functions, on the Town Commune. 6 In such cases, 
these representatives would form a third group 
distinct both from the Guild and from the Council 
representatives. 

Having laid down the essential structure of the 
Norwich Commune, let us try to see more explicitly 

•I assume that the election of the various Council repre¬ 
sentatives would be by ballot of the Wards, but that these 
Ward Committee representatives would be chosen either by 
the Ward Committee, or, better, from the Ward Committee 
by the Ward Meeting. Uniformity, however, is not necessary. 
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what work it would have to do. What we say un¬ 
der this head will apply, with small changes, to the 
other types of Commune hereafter described. 
Clearly, it would be, in the main, not an administra¬ 
tive but a coordinating body. The various services 
would be managed by their Guilds and their policy 
would be determined by the cooperative working of 
the Guilds and the appropriate citizen Councils. 
Five essential tasks would remain for the Commune 
itself. First, it would have to agree upon the al¬ 
location of the local resources among the various 
services calling for expenditure — that is, it would 
have essential financial functions, and would be, in¬ 
deed, the financial pivot of the whole Guild system 
in the area. Secondly, it would be the court of ap¬ 
peal in all cases of difference between functional 
bodies of different types. Thus, if the Cooperative 
Society could not agree on some point of policy 
with the Guilds operating in the sphere of “ domes¬ 
tic ” production and distribution, the Commune 
would have to hear the case and give its judgment. 
Thirdly, it would determine the lines of demarcation 
between the various functional bodies, where any 
question concerning them arose . 7 Fourthly, it 
would itself take the initiative in any matter con¬ 
cerning the town as a whole and not in any func¬ 
tional capacity, such as a proposed extension of 
town boundaries or a proposal to build a new town 

7 1 do not mean, of course, that if two Industrial Guilds 
fell out, the Commune would settle the matter. It would 
go to die Guild Council. But if the Guild Council failed 
to settle it, even such a difference might go to the Commune. 
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hall. The. original suggestion, in such cases, would 
probably come from one of the functional bodies or 
from a Ward; but they would be matters for the 
Town Commune itself to decideA. Fifthly) so far 
as coercive machinery, such as a police force, re¬ 
mained, it should be controlled, not by any single 
functional body, but by all jointly — that is by the 
Commune. This, as we shall see, applies also in 
the realm of law. 8 The Commune could decide to 
hand over, and would, wherever possible, be wise to 
hand over actual administrative functions' falling 
within its sphere to the Wards, in order to pre¬ 
serve the most direct form of popular control. 
Thus, I should like to see the Wards appoint and 
control the police — a reversion to the days of the 
town or village constable. 

Before we attempt to examine these functions in 
greater detail, let us complete our survey of the 
communal structure by applying to other areas the 
principles which we have just illustrated in the case 
of the town. First, let us see in very general terms 
what would be the corresponding forms of organiza¬ 
tion in the countryside. Corresponding to the 
Ward, but needing larger powers of administration 
in accordance with its more self-contained character, 
is the Village, which would have its VillageJMeet- 
ing and,Tii "most cases, its Village Committee"~No 
elaborate representative forms would be required, as 
to a great extent all the citizens could manage their 
affairs directly. 

•See Chap. VIII. 
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In addition to serving as the smallest administra¬ 
tive unit in the countryside, the village would be 
the electoral unit for the organization of the next 
stage of rural government. This I call the “ Town¬ 
ship,” in order to emphasize its correspondence to 
the “ Town ” stage of urban organization. It is a 
group of villages or small towns, probably varying 
greatly in size from place to place, but always larger 
than the present Parish and smaller than most of 
the existing Administrative Counties. It would 
not include the larger Towns falling within its 
area, 9 and would thus be mainly rural and agricul¬ 
tural. Here again, there would be a Commune — 
this time a Township Commune, and the basis of 
representation would be largely the same as in the 
Town. Apart from the fact that the Village would 
replace the Ward, the various groups — Industrial 
Guilds, Civic Guilds, Cooperative Society, Collec¬ 
tive Utilities Council, Cultural Council, Health 
Council — would usually recur, though their relative 
importance might be different, and would be repre¬ 
sented on the Township Commune. But side by 
side with them would be another organization of the 
greatest rural importance — the Agricultural Guild. 
Of this body, which is described later in this hook, 
I need say no more now than that it would probably 
combine, for the agricultural population, the func¬ 
tions of a Guild as a producers’ organization with 

9 1 assume that most “ Urban Districts ” of to-day would be 
recognized as Towns. Smaller semi-urban centers would 
count as villages and would be included in the “ Township.” 
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those of an agricultural Cooperative Society. It 
would be directly and strongly represented on the 
Township Commune. 

When we proceed to consider larger areas of ad¬ 
ministration, new problems at once arise. One car- 
<linal defect of our present system of local govern¬ 
ment is that, recognizing no area larger than the ad- 
tministrative county and smaller than the nation, it is 
incapable of securing effective administration of 
services, such as electricity and road transport, which 
(require common action over a considerable area, 
sor of coordinating town and countryside into a 
i single administrative system. These needs can be 
met only by the method of regional organization, 
and, without developing the full case for regionalism 
here, I propose to assume that Guild Society will 
adopt, in response to an evident, need, a regional 
basis of organization. 10 I must, however, in order 
that the exposition here given may be intelligible, 
state very briefly what I understand by a “ Region.” 

I believe that England, for example, falls nat¬ 
urally into a number of areas which are at once 
centers of economic life, of common social outlook, 
and of common administrative problems. These 
Regions are not equal in size, in population, or in 
wealth, but none, with the possible exception of the 
London area— Cobbett’s “ Wen ”— is too large for 
reasonable balance or too small for effective-ad- 

10 The case for regionalism is briefly stated in my Social 
Theory, Chapter X, and I am developing it fully in relation 
to the Guild idea, in a forthcoming book, The Reorganization 
of Local Government . 
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ministration of the services which exceed the ca¬ 
pacity of the present local authorities. As instances, 
I will only give the following: — 

(i) The North-East (Northumberland, Durham 
and the Cleveland district of Yorkshire). (2) The 
West Riding of Yorkshire (except the Sheffield area, 
which falls into a separate group) with the North 
Riding (except Cleveland), and the East Riding. 
(3) Devonshire and Cornwall. (4) The Eastern 
Counties. (5) The South-West (Gloucester, Som¬ 
erset, Hereford, Wiltshire). 

These are only approximate examples, given to 
illustrate the general case. I do not say that the 
regional boundary would always follow exactly 
county boundaries, though it would be convenient 
for it to do so as far as possible. 11 

Each Region would be a complex of town and 
country, and the Regional Commune would have to 
be based on a full recognition of this fact. It 
would, of course, have to provide in the first place 
for the direct representation of the various func¬ 
tional bodies within the Region. The form of this 
representation is clear enough on the Guild side; for 
the Guilds, industrial, agricultural, or civic, would 
have their own regional administrations, and from 
these the Guild representatives would be drawn. 
,But we have so far said nothing of regional or- 
’ganization of consumers or of citizens, which is 
'clearly required to correspond to the regional Guilds 

11 For a detailed exposition, with which I am largely, though 
not completely in agreement, see Mr. C. B. Fawcett's excellent 
book, The Provinces of England . 
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and to express the consumers’ or the civic point of 
view in relation to the regional services. 

Clearly, then, there must be regional Cooperative 
Societies or Unions, regional Collective Utilities 
Councils, and regional Cultural Councils and Health 
Councils. These, I believe, would be best consti¬ 
tuted of representatives from the various local func¬ 
tional Councils of the Towns and Townships within 
.the. Region. This, it is true, involves indirect elec¬ 
tion, to which many professing democrats take ob¬ 
jection; but I have no faith at all in the virtues of 
direct election except when it can be combined with 
a constant touch of the body of voters with their 
representative. Thus, direct election is good in the 
Village or the Ward, because all the electors can 
meet with, question, and instruct their representa¬ 
tive face to face; but it is a farce in the case of 
Parliament, where the constituency is too large for 
the elected person to preserve any real contact with 
those who elected him. The real safe-guard for 
the voter is to preserve the fullest form of democ¬ 
racy, including the right of recall, in the small units 
within which real contact is possible, and to rely 
on this contact and power of recall for the carrying 
out of the popular will in the larger bodies. These 
larger bodies can themselves best be composed of 
delegates from the bodies working within the smaller 
areas, always provided that these delegates them¬ 
selves preserve constant contact with the smaller 
bodies which choose them, and are subject to the 
right of these bodies to recall them at any time. 

It is curious that those persons who profess to be 
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most solicitous for “ democracy,” and are therefore 
most vehement against indirect election, are often 
equally firm in their opposition to the recall. To me 
it seems .that,, with_the recall in operation as anafi- 
solutely vital democratic safeguard, the question of 
direct or Indirect election reduces itself largely to 
one of convenience, whereas without the' recall I 
admit the vice of indirect election. It is therefore 
essential to state clearly what, in this connection, the 
recall involves; for, if A is elected by a Ward to 
represent it on the Norwich Health Council and is 
sent by that body to represent it on the East Anglian 
Regional Health Council, the question at once arises 
which body has the right to recall A if it disapproves 
of his doings. It seems clear that the Norwich 
Council has the right to recall him from the Reg¬ 
ional Council; but has the Ward, by recalling him 
from the Norwich Council, the right indirectly to 
recall him from the Regional Council also? I 
should say not; for on the Regional Council he was 
representing, not the Ward, but Norwich. What 
might best happen would seem to be this. As soon 
as A is chosen by the Norwich Health Council to 
serve on the Regional Council, the Ward he repre¬ 
sents should be entitled to elect a substitute repre¬ 
sentative to serve as long as he was engaged upon 
the higher service. This representative would be 
subject to recall by the Ward; but A could be re¬ 
called only by the Norwich Health Council. When, 
however, the period for which he was elected by the 
Ward expired, he would have to come back to the 
Ward for re-election before he could become eligible 
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' for reappointment on the Regional Council. Is not 
this a fair and workable solution of the difficulty? 

We have, then, already in mind the composition 
of the Regional. .Commune. It repeats in its es¬ 
sential features, the structure of the smaller Com¬ 
munes already described; but it differs from them 
in bringing together, town .and country. Instead, 
therefore, of representatives from Wards or Vil¬ 
lages, the representatives of the smaller local bodies 
within it are drawn from the Town and Township 
Communes. We thus get, side by side with repre¬ 
sentatives of the smaller urban and rural area ad¬ 
ministrations within it, the representatives of the* 
Guilds, Industrial, Agricultural and Civic, of the 
consumers’ organizations, Cooperative and Collec¬ 
tive, of the Cultural and Health Councils, and per¬ 
haps of one or two other bodies of special im¬ 
portance in the life of the Region. 

According to our current terminology, all the 
foregoing Communes would be regarded as organs 
of Local Government. At present, however, we 
draw a sharp and almost absolute distinction be¬ 
tween Local and Central Government. In the de¬ 
centralized Guild Society of which we are speaking, 
no such Sh arp distinction would exist; for by far-the 
greatest part of the work of the community would be 
carried on and administered locally or regionally, 
and the central work would be divided, according to 
function, among-a-Considerable numJ^roilinsRnct 
organizations. There would therefore be neither 
need nor opportunity for a center round which a 
vast aggregation of bureaucratic and coercive ma- 
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chinery could grow up. The national coordinating 
machinery of Guild Society would be essentially un¬ 
like the present State, and would have few direct 
administrative functions. It would be mainly a 
source of a few fundamental decisions on policy, 
demarcation between functional bodies, and similar 
issues, and of filial adjudications on appeals in cases 
of dispute; but it would not possess any vast ma¬ 
chinery of its own, save that, as long as military 
and naval force continued to be employed, it would 
have to exercise directly the control of such force, as 
it would indirectly and in the last resort of the law. 
Foreign'relations, so far as they did not deal ex¬ 
clusively with matters falling within the sphere 
either of the economic or of the civic bodies, would 
fall to its lot; but the victory of democracy in other 
communities would tend to reduce these non-func¬ 
tional external activities to a minimum. 12 The ex¬ 
istence, which we have already assumed, of national 
functional organizations, based on the local and 
regional bodies, in all the various spheres of social 
action, would functionalize national equally with 
local and regional activities. 

Into the National Commune, then, would enter the 
representatives of the National Guilds, Agricultural, 
Industrial and Civic, of the National Councils eco¬ 
nomic and civic, and of the Regional Communes 
themselves. Its general structure would thus be 
essentially the same as that of the smaller Com¬ 
munes which, equally with the national functional 

12 For a further treatment of this question, see the con¬ 
cluding Chapter. 
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bodies, it would exist to coordinate. It would be a 
much less imposing body as the central organ of 
Society than the Great Leviathan of to-day, with 
its huge machinery of coercion and bureaucratic 
government. But it would be none the worse for 
that; for where the spirit of community is most at 
home, there is the machinery of central government 
likely to be least in evidence. 

I recognize fully that the foregoing description 
may seem a very formal and dogmatic account and 
far too tidy to be true. I fully admit it. It is a 
typic al and not an actual structure that I anT~ 9 e- 
scribmg, and in practice, even if the Guild system 
came to be fully adopted, there would obviously 
be all sorts of diverge nces from th e theoretical type. 
It is, however, necessary, in order to be able to argue 
clearly about the way in which the Guild system 
would actually work, to lay down its essential struc¬ 
ture with a somewhat disagreeable amount of pre¬ 
cision. This does no harm, and helps argument 
very greatly, as long as those who use this method 
realize that the structure which they are imagining 
is typical only, and can never become actual in the 
precise form in which they imagine it. Human in¬ 
stitutions do not develop in exact accordance with 
logical rules, and, while their essential development 
may be guided by human wills, the exact form of 
social changes is largely determined by historical ac¬ 
cidents. So it will be even if Guildsmen get their 
way entirely; and it is, of course, far more likely 
that the coming Society will be a resultant of differ- 
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ent influences, and will incorporate in its structure 
no theoretical system as a whole, but parts of many 
and conflicting systems. Nor need we wish it other¬ 
wise. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE WORKING OF THE COMMUNE 

The, tasks and powers of the Communes outlined — Tasks 
of coordination ^Tasks' ^Wfiich^must”liTsd"~pull to the 
coordinating body — The future of the Civil Service — 
The breaking-up..of Jthe bureaucratic machine — (i) Fin¬ 
ancial problems — Fixing ~' Trid 1 ”adjtrstiTfjg r p ffi es — A 
typical case — Social considerations affecting prices — 
Thg^quejtion of J* ca pita l”—“Capital” as a problem of 
allocating labor—Production for consumption and pro¬ 
duction for further production — The allocation of pro¬ 
ductive resources — Guild budgets — The communal bud¬ 
get— An ordered baTance^f^saving M and “ spending ” 
—Guild Socialist taxation,— The allocation of the na- 
tionarincOffie^ .pf J}ank in S—GO XUe de- 

termiration of differences, in policy — The Communes to 
decide differences between functional bodies — What the 
procedure would be — The “committee system” in the 
Communes—( 3 ) Constitutional question of demarcation 
— The problem of constitutional law Legal Ghild 

— Thg judiciary,— Interpreting the laws — The legal sys¬ 
tem* as a whole — Guild powers of “legislation”—Co¬ 
ercive power in hands of Communes — Need for a uni¬ 
tary legal system —Local courts — The lay J. P.—(4) 
Positive tasks of the Commune —War and Peace — 
Army and Foreign relations — The position of 

the Guilds in foreign relations — The diplomatic and con¬ 
sular services — Territorial and boundary questions — 
Colonies — Mattej^aUm the sphere of tbfijusc- 

tiqnal bodies — The creation of new functional bodies 
— Or oFspecial committees — The regulation of personal 
relationships — Alternative methods of dealing with them 
—(5) Tfie questions of ^coercion — Coercion of individ¬ 
uals— Coercibff oT^roups*—Tts' ineffectiveness as an in- 
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strument of government—The aOfl«coercive<;haracterof 
Guild Jjoyety—How the spirit of the community" escapes 
organization — The place of organization in the‘com¬ 
munity— Guild Socialism in the liberation of human 
energy. 

O UR last chapter, with a compression dictated 
by considerations of space, described the com¬ 
munal structure of Guild Socialist Society, local, 
regional and national. We have now to make the 
attempt to show this Society in action, and to face 
the question of its manner of dealing with certain 
of the fundamental problems of social relationships. 
We described the main functions of the various 
Communes as falling under five heads, and we shall 
probably do best to follow in our treatment of prob¬ 
lems the arrangement which we there employed. 

We have, then, to deal with the working of com¬ 
munal Society under a Guild system in relation to 
the five following groups of problems: — 

(a) financial problems, especially the allocation 
.. - --ftf national resources, provision of cap¬ 
ital, and, to a certain extent, regulation 
of incomes and prices; 

(b) differences arising between functional bodies 
on questions of "policy ; 

(c) constitutional questions of demarcation be¬ 
tween functional bodies; 

(d) questions not falling within the sphere of 
any functional authority, including gen¬ 
eral questions of external relations; 

(e) coercive functions. 
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These five groups fall, in the main, under two 
large groupings. The first three are all questions 
of coordination in the narrower sense,"’wBite'thrtwo 
last v ai^ questiorisT rioTTHeniselves of a coordinating 
character,'which necessarily fall to thebodywhich 
exercises the task of coordination. 

In considering the first three groups, .we must bear 
in mind throughout that all the various funcjions 
whose working they coordinate are fully exercised 
by various functional bodies working in close and 
constant cooperation under conditions which we 
have already laid down. They do not give rise, 
therefore, to important administrative acts of the 
Commune itself, which passes on its decisions for 
e xecution by the se functional bodi es. I can simply 
illustrate what TInSm~by = ^dng - that the present 
amorphous and swollen Civil Service, so far as its 
work continues at all, will not for the most part 
continue to act as the direct servant of the Com¬ 
mune, but will be distributed among the.various 
Guilds and Councils. This will be the case with the 
Local Government service as well, and indeed almost 
the whole administrative mechanism of the present 
day will be broken up and reorganized in connec¬ 
tion with the various functional associations. Each 
of these, as well as the Communes themselves, will 
require a small “ Civil Service ” of its own, just as 
a Trade Union or an Employers’ Association to-day 
has its staff of administrators and clerks. The 
number of these, relatively to the producing sec¬ 
tion of the people, will, however, be immensely re¬ 
duced by the abolition of capitalism; for it is priv- 
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ate property that is mainly responsible for the in¬ 
flation of non-productive labor. 

We can best approach our first group of problems 
by considering first the case of any single commod- 
ity,.afld proceeding from that to the more compli¬ 
cated questions involved. The Distributive Guild 
distributes milk, let us suppose, which it gets from 
the Agricultural Guild. The Cooperative Society 
has the task of dealing with the milk question from 
the consumer’s standpoint. Let us confine our at¬ 
tention for the present to the price at which the 
milk is sold, without raising other questions which 
may arise. How is this price determined? Pre¬ 
sumably, the Distributive Guild, basing its estimate 
on the price it pays to the Agricultural Guild, and 
on its own cost of distribution, proposes a price, 
which it submits to the Cooperative Society. If 
the two agree, the agreed price becomes the actual 
selling price without further question. If they dis¬ 
agree, the question must go to the Commune (local, 
regional or national, as the case may be) for dis¬ 
cussion and final decision. But probably before a 
final disagreement is reached, a good many consider¬ 
ations emerge. If the Cooperative Society is sat¬ 
isfied that the distributive cost allowed for by the 
Distributive Guild is reasonable, but thinks that the 
price paid to the Agricultural Guild is too high, it 
can either alone, or jointly with the Distributive 
Guild, take the matter up with the Agricultural 
Guild directly, and again, failing agreement, carry 
the matter to the Commune. The Distributive 
Guild, again, can by itself take up the question with 
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the Agricultural Guild; but in this case the ques¬ 
tion, being one between two Guilds, would, if the 
Agricultural Guild belonged to the Industrial Guilds 
Congress, go to that body rather than to the Com¬ 
mune. In one or another of these ways, a price 
for milk satisfactory to the social sense of the com¬ 
munity — in other words, a “ Just Price ”— would 
be arrived at. This, we may assume, would be the 
normal method of determining prices in a Guild 
Society. 

There is, however, a further social consideration 
which might arise. It might be considered desir¬ 
able, for social reasons, to sell a particular com¬ 
modity at either more or less than the natural price 
based on its cost of production. Any such decision 
Would have to go before the Commune, which would 
determine the allocation of any" surplus so realized, 
or the method of bearing any loss. This is, in 
fact, Guild “ excise ” and its opposite. 

This consideration of the question of prices, how¬ 
ever, only leads on to a much bigger problem — 
that of “ capital.” One of the most frequent ques¬ 
tions asked of Guild Socialists is how industry and 
services generally would be financed under a Guild 
S ociet y"; Tor clearly it would not be by the present 
methods, ranging from real “ saving ” out of in¬ 
come to capitalist credit manufacture by financial 
interests. The understanding of this point depends 
on a dear appreciation of the fact that all real ^addi¬ 
tions to capital take the'Tbfm'of directing a part of 
the productive;, power of labor and using certain 
materials not for the manuFacfure of ultima.te;pro- 
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ducts or the rendering of ultimate services but to 
the manufacture of products and the rendering of 
services incidental to such manufacture for purposes 
of further production. If I spend a thousand 
pounds on suppers at the Savoy, I consume the pro¬ 
duct of so much labor: if I spend the same amount 
on causing a workshop to be equipped with neces¬ 
sary new plant, I add so much to the “ capital ” 
available for future production. 

It is far from being the case that the larger the 
proportion of its labor power a community allocates 
to “ capital ” production the happier its members 
are: but.it is essential at all times, and in accordance 
with considerations which vary from time to time, 
for a community to preserve a balance between pro¬ 
duction for ultimate use and production for use in 
further production. And this balance is a matter 
which ought to be determined by and on behalf of 
the whole community, in all its various aspects and 
functions.. It is riot a matter purely for the eco¬ 
nomic organizations of producers and consumers — 
for economic Guilds and consumers’ Councils — 
since it concerns just as vitally the civic organiza¬ 
tions. If more is spent on economic services there 
will be less to spend on education, which needs both 
incomes for its teachers and labor for buildings, 
books and equipment of all sorts. 

The allocation, therefore, of the communal pro¬ 
ductive resources is a matter for the Commune as 
a whole, and the Commune, either locally, region¬ 
ally, oFnationallv. as the case may be, will have" to 
decide both on the allocations to be made to “ con- 
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sumab le ” and t o “ capital ” pr oduction and to th e 
services of a non-economic charact er, and, in deta il, 
on" the SlocationTtonBemade to each industry or 
s ervice . Whether this is expressed “in ~fefms of 
money or not does not matter: it is essentially an 
allocation of material and labor, and fundamentally, 
an allocation of human productive power. 

What, then, will be the method by which the .Com¬ 
mune wilTarrive”af this allocation? Normally each 
Guild, economic or civic, will prepare a budget, show¬ 
ing its estimate of requirements both of goods or 
services for immediate use, and of extensions and 
improvements. In the preparation of these budgets, 
the Guilds will clearly consult one another. These 
Guild budgets will go before the various Councils 
of consumers or citizens, and the Councils will be 
able either to criticize and secure amendment, or to 
put in alternative requisitions of their own. In any 
case, all the budgets, with all proposed amendments 
and requisitions, will go before the Commune, or 
probably in the first instance before its Finance 
Committee, which will have its staff of expert statis¬ 
ticians. The various budgets will there be brought 
into harmony with thd estimated national produc¬ 
tion, and, after any necessary further negotiations 
have taken place, the complete budget will come up 
before the Commune as a whole for ratification. In 
it will be included the estimated administrative and 
other charges of the Commune itself, which will be 
evied directly on the Guilds as a form of taxation 
it source. 

Thus, the allocation of the communal labor-nower 
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and the provisi on of capital will become matters 
directlyTegulated by the Commune, and will not be 
left, as they are now, to the blind play of economic 
forces or the machinations of financiers. There will 
be, for the first time, an ordered balance of “ sav¬ 
ing and spending,” and a reasoned allocation of 
effort to various services in accordance with their 
respective degrees of social utility. And all this 
will be done by the method of real self-government, 
each service and interest having a full opportunity 
of putting its point of view, and taking part in the 
communal decision. Moreover, this will take place 
locally and regionally, in respect of local and re¬ 
gional services, as well as nationally. 

The Guild budgets will, of course, as we saw in 
an earlier chapter^ 1 include their estimates of sal¬ 
aries to be paid to their members, and all questions 
of income will thus come within the sphere of the 
Commune for effective criticism. Moreover, the 
I Commune will itself have the task of determining 
the allocation of income to those sections of the 
people who are not in receipt of an income directly 
from a functional body. All forms of provision 
at the communal expense, whether by direct grant 
of income or not, would be determined by the Com¬ 
mune. 

The Guild system has thus a perfectly easy and 
flexible instrument of taxation. It does not tax the 
individual, save perhaps in exceptional cases, such 
as enterprises continuing to be conducted outside the 
Guild system. It taxes at source and draws the 
1 See Chap. IV. 
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sums approved by the Commune in the form of an 
agreed claim on the labor-power of the Guilds. 
Moreover, the distributions of the Guilds in the form 
of income to their members and also their allocations 
to capital account being regulated by the Commune, 
any surplusrealized by a Guild in its annual work¬ 
ing would pass to the Commune for..allqca£ion, or 
be set off against the claim of communal services 
on the productive Guilds as a whole. 

/'Tet me again emphasize the fact that, in practice, 
the greater part of all this detailed financial work 
would not be done by the Commune at all, but 
directly and in consultation by the various func¬ 
tional bodies. Only moot points needing settlement 
and general questions of principle would normally 
come before the Commune. 

Before we leave the question of finance, it is 
necessary to add that, whether the Guilds or the 
Guild Congress maintain their own Banks or not, 
it follows from what has been said that the issue 
of credit would be controlled by the Commune, 
and that the Guilds could only work within the 
limits authorized ‘by it. Otherwise; The balance be¬ 
tween “saving ^ and “spending,” and among the 
various services, would at once break down, and the 
door be again opened to inflation and deflation in 
new forms. The Commune would clearly control 
the currency, and the genera! kinking system would 
also be communal. 

This bfiftgs trs to our se cond g roup of problems 
— those dealing with the determination of'cfiffer- 
ences arising on questions of policy between func- 
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tional bodies. This need not detain us long; for the 
procedure would be essentially the same as that 
which has been already described in the case of 
differences concerning prices or cost of production. 
There would first be every possible effort to arrive 
at agreement by the method of direct negotiation 
between the bodies concerned, and a question would 
only come to the Commune, local, regional or na¬ 
tional, after all efforts to agree upon it directly had 
failed. Moreover, a question arising between two 
bodies of the same type — between two Guilds, for 
example — would nominally be dealt with, on the 
failure of the bodies concerned to reach an agree¬ 
ment, not by the Commune, but by the larger body 
including both the organizations concerned — the 
Guild Council or Congress, in this case. The Com¬ 
munes would thus have to deal, in this sphere, only 
with exceptional cases. This they would probably 
do, as a rule, through special committees assisted 
by experts; for it is probable that most of the de¬ 
tailed work of the Commune would be done through 
committees similar to those which now exist in local 
authorities, and whose adoption by Parliament Mr. 
F. W. Jowett has long been unsucess fully, but very 
reasonably, urging. 

The third group of questions — constitutional 
issues of‘demarcation and powers arising between 
functional bodies — although they are to some ex¬ 
tent similar to policy issues — raises far more fun¬ 
damental considerations; for they involveihe.whole 
problem of constitutional law under a functionally 
organized Society. It is clear that the body which 
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would pass constituti onal laws determining the re¬ 
spective. spheres, of. the , vari ous functional Bodies 
would he the Commune. Some such~iaws'would, 
no doubt, be regional and local; but we may take 
the National Commune as the typical body concerned 
in this task. The laws, then, are passed by the 
National Commune, not necessarily, though possibly, 
in the shape of a formal written constitution; and 


clearly the National Commune is also the body 
which has power to alfef the Kws. It is the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly and the constitutional legislature of 
Guild democracy. 

r Disputes, however, will inevitably arise as to the 
meaning and interpretation of these laws in particu¬ 
lar cases, both on broad general questions ofpowers 
and functions, and on quite minor points. These 
will clearly have to be dealt with by means of a 
judicial system, and it seems evident that the judicial 
system must be directly subordinate to the Com¬ 
mune. The legal profession would have its Guild 
and its strongly developed internal" self-gbverffment; 
but judges would be appointed, from the qualified 
members of 'the " profession, by the Commune. 
These judges would deal with ordinary constitu¬ 
tional cases; but the.National Commune should have 
the power, not merely of passing laws, but* injany 
disputecLcase Tdf °f decianng. its in¬ 

terpretation of the law, which should 4 >e~binding 
upon the judges. """’TKfs' task would fall most natu¬ 
rally TO“tr'special C onstitutional Committee of-lhe 
National Commune,""whose decisions would require 
rafiHcaSonnbyThe National Commune itself. 
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I gm here speaking directly, not of the whole 
body of law, but of the law relating to constitu¬ 
tional questions. It seems clear, however, that the 
legal and judicial system as a whole would be or¬ 
ganized according to the same principles of internal 
self-government for the legal profession, the ap¬ 
pointment of judges by the Communes, nationally 
or regionally, and the enforcement by the judges 
of the communal law. In a sense, the Guilds and 
other functional bodies would also legislate, as local 
authorities do now by means of by-laws; but they 
could do so only within the powers conferred by 
the communal constitution, and any law of a func¬ 
tional body involving coercion should, I think, only 
become enforceable in the communal courts after 
ratification by the Commune, except in so far as the 
coercive power was definitely assigned to the func¬ 
tional body under a constitutional law of the Com¬ 
mune. The operation side by side of a number of 
distinct judicial systems would create an impossible 
situation, and the judicial system must therefore be 
one, and form a part of the structure of the Com¬ 
mune itself. 

What I have said of judges and the Legal Guild 
applies only to the higher courts. In courts of 
“ summary jurisdiction,” I should, in a democratic 
Society not troubled by class differences, favor the 
continuance of lay justices of the peace, nominated 
by the local Communes. There should also be a 
ri ght of any layman tn plead in such rnnrtg J and in 
them legal formalities should be kept down to the 
minimum. This would not lead, in a Society not 
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burdened with social classes or capitalistic disputes 
about property, to the confusion which it might 
involve at the present day. 

Our fourth group of questions carries us into 
quite a“different"sphere; for we are now concerned, 
not with the coordinating work of the Communes, 
but with the positive tasks belonging to them and 
not falling within the sphere Of any functional body. 
These tasks are of three kinds. Fifst y there are 
tasfes~whith; by' reason' of their nature, must be re¬ 
tained in the hands of the body which exercises the 
task of coordination. Clearly, as long as the possi¬ 
bility of war remains, the power of declaring war 
and peace must belong to the Commune, and this 
in turn involves direct control of armed forces, as 
lonjg as they remain. Army and Navy would, no 
doubt," be internally organized on Guild lines, and 
we may hope that the Army at least would be, not 
a standing full-time force, but a voluntary part- 
time Army of citizens pursuing normally other 
avocations. Such an Army could be, to a great 
extent, administered by the local and regional Com¬ 
munes, and would certainly not be likely to demon¬ 
strate any acute desire to go to war. A full dis¬ 
cussion of this question, however, would carry us 
much too far afield. 

The assigning to the Communes of the power of 
war and peace does not, of course, mean that the 
whole of foreign relations would fall within their 
sphere. The whole work of foreign trade and com¬ 
mercial relations, for example, would be adminis¬ 
tered by the Guilds, working in conjunction with 
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the economic Councils of consumers. International 
civic relations, again, would fall within the sphere 
of the civic Guilds and Councils. It is, however, 
clear that, on a difference of view among the func¬ 
tional bodies concerned, any matter of international 
economic or civic policy might be referred to the 
Commune, and questions of mixed economic or cul¬ 
tural and political relationships would be normally 
so referred. The National Commune would thus 
be the supreme representative .of the_nation abroad; 
but its organization would ensure that the economic 
and civic bodies had their proper places in Embassies 
and Legations, while the consular service would 
probably become either a Guild service, or one very 
closely linked up with the Guilds. A particular 
Guild, too, would doubtless often maintain its own 
representatives and trading stations abroad. 

The ^second kind of task belonging to our fourth 
group has to do with questions which concern either 
the area of the community as a whole, or the distri¬ 
bution of areas within" if. The* main examples of 
this type are territorial questions of boundaries and 
colonial possessions, while they continue to exist, 
and similar questions of boundaries and extensions 
in the case of Regions, Towns and Townships. 
These are clearly matters which concern the com¬ 
munity as a whole and each of the functional bodies 
severally. The Commune is therefore the natural 
body tojieal with them. 

The min? task falling within the fourth group 
raises more difficult questions. However fully the 
functional organization of Society is developed, 
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there will remain matters which neither fall readily 
within™tHe~'Sphere of any of the fuflctioaaLbodies, 
nor call for the creation of a' separatefurictional 
organization to deal with them. These tKe"‘C6n> 
[munes would either assign to the functional body 
best able to undertake them, or, if this could not be 
done, would themselves undertake and administer. 
It would, of course, always be possible, if at any 
stage the creation of a separate functional body for 
a particular purpose became desirable, for the Com¬ 
munes to call such a body into existence, either 
nationally or in a smaller area; and probably the 
method by which the Communes would administer 
such services would be by the creation of special 
committees or forms of organization on which the 
various points of view concerned would be repre¬ 
sented. These would serve as a nucleus if, at a 
later stage, it became necessary to create a complete 
functional organization. 

It is difficult to give actual instances of the type 
of question here contemplated; for the provision 
is intended mainly to meet conditions which can 
hardly be foreseen. There is, however, one sphere 
of social life to which this proposal has a special 
relevance. In these proposals for the communal 
structure of Guild Society no provision is made for 
a special body to deal "with the whole sphere.of per¬ 
sonal and private relationships — questio ns o f per- 
sonal conduct *a'ffd“6T"personal property relations. 
TKirt?lafpIyWc&nsrf"belteve tharthasrinatters 
should be as little regulated as possible, except by 
the force of opinion, and that the need for laws 
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affecting them would be greatly reduced in a demo¬ 
cratic Society. They would, however, clearly re¬ 
main and have to be regulated to some extent. 
Either separate bodies could be created in Towns, 
Townships and Regions, and in the Nation as a 
whole, on the same basis as the various functional 
Councils of consumers and citizens, or the work of 
regulation could be undertaken, better as I believe, 
by the Communes themselves, acting through special 
committees appointed fqr the purpose and including 
representatives both from the various functional as¬ 
sociations and from various forms of voluntary as¬ 
sociation existing in the community. It is even 
possible that the parliamentary machine, shorn of 
its economic and civic functions, might be adapted 
to deal with this matter, by the survival of this par¬ 
ticular group of functions in its hands. Control by 
the Commune would, however, be likely to keep 
down to the minimum the amount of social inter¬ 
ference in private concerns; and for this reason 
there is something to be said in its favor. In any 
case, laws affecting personal relationships and con¬ 
duct, and involving coercion, would require, like 
other ccjercive laws, ratification by the Commune. 

The(fifth- and last group of questions with which 
we set ourselves to deal in this chapter is in reality 
less a separate group than a problem arising in 
relation to all the others. It is therefore natural 
that it has been touched on to a considerable extent 
already. The coercive pow er o f the Communes in- 
volves two se para te set s of c onsiderations, t he coer- 
cion of^ individuals into conformity with the co m- 
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munal law, and the coercion of functional bodies. 
Coercion is a bad thing, and that Society is best 
which, being founded on just social arrangements, 
can dispense with it to the fullest extent. Neverthe¬ 
less, any Society has at present to provide for it 
and to have a means of invoking it in the last resort. 
In relation to the individual, the difficulty is not to 
provide Society with the means of coercion, but 
to prevent it from employing the means it possesses 
\far too stringently and often. Protection against 
this would be afforded, under Guild Socialist con¬ 
ditions, first by the fact that the central government 
would be comparatively on a small scale and would 
thus not have in a high degree the tendency to usurp 
and absorb authority, and secondly by the prevalence 
of association in many forms, which would afford 
to the individual a valuable protection which he now 
often lacks in face of the “ Great Leviathan.” 

This, however, only brings us to the second prob¬ 
lem, that of the coercion of a group, such as a Guild, 
which might refuse to abide by the communal de¬ 
cision. It is clear that direct coercion of such a 
group by means of an economic boycott, if the social 
opinion of the community were aroused, would be 
possible, but extrem ely undesirable. It is, however, 
necessary to point out that this difficulty can be 
raised in very much the same way whatever the 
social system may be; for we do not find it easy 
to coerce large and powerful groups to-day, al¬ 
though the State is nominally and theoretically 
equipped with full authority to do so. 

The point of view from which this question 
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ought primarily to be regarded is not really that of 
coercion at all. Coercion of a powerful group is 
inevitably not . far removed from civil war, if the 
will to resist is present in the group; and Society 
ought therefore to be so ordered that such coercion 
shall be only invoked in the last resort, and shall 
be scarcely ever, if at all, required. The best way 
of making this provision is by ensuring for every 
reasonable claim the fullest possible amount of so¬ 
cial consideration; for this will have the effect, not 
/only in'most cases of destroying the will of the 
I group to resist a communal decision, but of bring¬ 
ing the social opinion of the community, which is 
a far more effective instrument than direct coercion, 
actively to bear upon the group. Guild Society is 
built on the basis of trusting the people, and of 
placing power, and with it responsibility, in the 
hands of the functional bodies. This means that 
these bodies, with the fullest chances of stating their 
case before the Commune, will be most unlikely to 
resist a communal decision if it goes against them. 
Our experience of present conditions ought to have 
taught us the futility of endeavoring to coerce men 
into a mood of service plainly enough to persuade us 
that the better way is that of trusting them. Trust 
does not and cannot involve the abandonment of all 
powers of coercion in the last resort; but it does 
involve that reliance should be placed mainly on 
the pressure of argument and communal opinion. 
We want to build a new Society which will be con¬ 
ceived in "the" spirit, not of coercion, but of free 
service, and in the belief, not that men must be 
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d riven , but that they are capable of leading them¬ 
selves, if the c ond itions"of democratic...fellowship 
arejissured. That is the spirit in which we must 
work, regarding the coercion of either group or in¬ 
dividual as a last and desperate remedy, and seeing 
in the functional organization of Society an immense 
inspiration to willing service and an indispensable 
safeguard of personal liberty. 

I am fully conscious that this description of the 
communal working of Guild Society is in many 
respects inadequate, and in others far too dogmatic. 
It is, however, as many writers of Utopias have 
found, difficult to put life into an account of the 
working of a theoretical system except by sacrific¬ 
ing the accuracy of the picture. The most valuable 
part of the life and spirit of a community is nearly 
always that which most escapes from formal or¬ 
ganization. Any picture, therefore, of the working 
of social organization is far indeed from being a 
picture of the real life of the community; and this 
is even more true of a really democratic Society 
than under existing conditions. For the .effect of 
real democracy wifi .be an immense liberation of 
social and individual energy; and this will flow, 
not only or mainly into the communal organization 
of Society, but into all its voluntary and informal 
associations, and most of all into the personal re¬ 
lationships and activities of its members. This un¬ 
organized spirit of the people does not escape the 
historian who knows his business, though it is diffi¬ 
cult enough to recapture; but the theorist who sets 
out to plan a social system for the future cannot 
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call up this spirit, although he knows that his work, 
because of its absence, runs a big risk of seeming 
unreal and out of touch with the deepest human 
needs. But it is not because they worship organi¬ 
zation for its own sake that Guildsmen build their 
plans for a new social structure: it is because they 
believe that this structure will liberate energy and 
promote happiness and achievement in countless di¬ 
rections which it is impossible to foresee. 

I am conscious also that the impression conveyed 
by this book, and especially by this chapter and the 
last, may be that of a terrible and bewildering com¬ 
plexity of social organization in which the individual 
will be lost. I ask any one who is inclined to hold 
that view to devote a brief period to studying the 
social organization of to-day, not merely in its par¬ 
liamentary and political forms, but with all its com¬ 
plexity of capitalist, labor, professional, cultural, 
and other forms of association. Let him then ask 
himself which is the more complicated, and whether 
it is not the case that the conditions of to-day re¬ 
sult everywhere in a medley of conflicting and war¬ 
ring associations formed, for the most part, in or¬ 
der not to fulfill a social function, but to get the 
best one of. another. He will find the structure 
which I have described both far less complicated 
and far better adapted to its purpose than the struc- 
|ure of existing capitalist Society. 
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GUILD SOCIALISM IN AGRICULTURE 

Socialism mainly based on urban experience — Weakness of 
■Socialist agricultural theories—Types of agriculture — 
Present holders and rural proletariat — Tbe problem for 
Guild Sgcialists — Agricultural self-government necessary 
— Andsocialization of rent—Socialism does not involve 
State or large-scale agriculture — Necessary to provide 
for both large- and smalUscale cultivation — The Agri- 
cultui^Liitiild — The position in large-scale agriculture 
clear^-Differences from industrial Guilds — Small hold¬ 
ings of Guild workers — Agricultural Guilds as con¬ 
sumers* Cooperative Society — Features of village de¬ 
mocracy—“'fhe problem of small-scale production — Its 
types — Its continuance under Guild Socialism — Individ¬ 
ual cultivation not employing labor — The problem of 
“hired labor”—Production by associated groups of pro¬ 
ducers— Their relation to the Guild — The Guild as 
prodycei^JDaopt^ —“Hired lab6f” to r be 

supplied by the Guild — An<f under Guild conditions — 
The relation of Guild agriculture and cooperative agri¬ 
culture— Democratic Agricultural Cooperation — The A. 
O. S. and the I. A. O. S.— The .position of the farmer 
— The ^struggle between farmers and laborers—The ^so- 
cial function of the farmer—Farmers not a single eco¬ 
nomic class — THe conditions of a redistribution of alle¬ 
giances— Attitude towards agricultural cooperation and 
Trade Unionism — Tendencies in certain countries to an 
alliance between farmers and labor — Need for a fuller 
working-out of the problem. 

S OCIALIST theories have almost always been 
based mainly on urban experience, and have 
found the main body of their adherents among the 
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town workers of the industrial system. Agricul¬ 
tural laborers have, indeed, from time to time or¬ 
ganized, usually for a brief period, on Trade Union 
lines, and various forms of Cooperation, more or 
less democratic in character, have in many countries 
struck firm roots in the agricultural population; but 
Socialists applying themselves to rural problems have 
usually breathed in the manner of fish out of water. 
It is true that there has been at all times among 
Socialists a marked tendency to hold strong opin¬ 
ions about the land, and to stress the iniquity of 
the private absorption of rent. It is true also that, 
on more than one occasion a strong “ back to the 
land ” enthusiasm has developed in the urban 
working-class movement, as in the “ Land Scheme ” 
of Feargus O’Connor and the Owenite ideal of Co¬ 
operative settlements in the early nineteenth century, 
and in Blatchford’s Merrie England and the writings 
of Kropotkin in more recent times. But probably 
no Socialist Party except the Social Revolutionaries 
of Russia had until the last few years any consider¬ 
able agrarian following; and, even to-day, nearly 
all the Socialist and Labor Parties, to say nothing 
of the rural Trade Unions themselves, are without a 
clear, practical and constructive policy capable of 
being applied to agricultural production. 

That this is a fact and a serious weakness is gen¬ 
erally recognized, both in the countries in which 
peasant ownership largely prevails and in those 
which, like Great Britain, possess a large farmer 
class and a corresponding agricultural proletariat. 
To these two types of countries the problem clearly 
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presents to a large extent a different aspect, at least 
when immediate policy is in question. It may also 
well be that the wide differences which now exist in 
methods of agricultural production under capitalism 
will persist under Socialist conditions, although they 
will greatly change their character. 

Have Guildsmen a way of dealing with the agri- 
cult ural problem . or7in other words, does the Guild 
philosophy which I have been expounding convey 
any clear message as to the best form of agricultural 
organization in a free Society? Clearly, the prob¬ 
lem is one which will have to be worked out in the 
main by agriculturists themselves; and I shall only 
attempt in this chapter to give a. very general indi¬ 
cation of the way in which a “layman ” looks at it 
in the light of the general Guild principles that 
have been already stated. Nor shall I attempt to 
deal at all with the wider question of the relative 
places which industrial and agricultural production 
should occupy in a healthy community, not because 
it is not important, but because it would take me 
much too far afield. 1 

It is clear at the outse frAat nur g eneral principles 
prescribe twoL lhiacs>— rrs7lh?t the- wo^ ta i cglnn the 
landrUnder whatever system s the y work,, roust, en¬ 
joy forms of _ ^frjg>yemm <giL <mS8p00diiig to 
those of industria l, professiona l and civic service 

2 As I write, the National Guild's League, with the aid 
of its members who have a practical agricultural experience, 
is endeavoring to work out its answer to this problem. 
What I say in this chapter is purely a personal and pro¬ 
visional opinion, which I am quite ready to change, on reason 
shown. 
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workers; and s^on^ly that the RriyateAPpropriation 
of rent must giv^rtvay to a'communal appropriatiqp. 
But our principles do not prescribe either large- 
scale cultivation or small-scale cultivation, either the 
elimination or the continuance of the peasant form 
of individual farming. A good mgny Socialists, 
especially of the “ State Socialist ” variety, have 
fallen into the error of assuming that Socialism 
commits them to large-scale State farming, and that 
agriculture cannot be ripe for Socialism until cap¬ 
italist methods have been applied to it, and small- 
scale cultivation either eliminated or greatly re¬ 
duced. Kautsky, for instance, argues on these lines 
in his attack on Bolshevism, and the Bolshevists, 
while they are realists enough not to attempt to force 
“ communist ” agriculture, as they understand it, on 
the Russian peasants, seem equally to take as their 
rural objective the replacement of small-scale by 
large-scale cultivation. This is perhaps easy to un- 
jderstand in a country so primitively under-farmed 
as many parts of Russia are to-day; but it seems 
to me nevertheless a quite wrong and unnecessary 
assumption. Socialis m is f ul ly a s co mpa tible with 
small-scale cultivation as with .large-scale indus¬ 
trialized >r farming. 

/ We should, then, both leave open the question 
I of the scale on which farming will be conducted 
under Socialism, and make provision in our schemes 
Ifor the continuance of both large and small farming 
under conditions in accordance with our democratic 
{principles. We have thus a., d ouble problem to deal 
with — th e form of large -sc a le ag ri culture under 
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Guild Socialism, and the forms, and relation to the 
large-scale system, of continuing peasant cultivation. 

Clearly, no considerable difficulty arises In con¬ 
nection with. lhe~former type. A Rational Guild, 
decentralized and regionalized to a great extent, can 
undertake the control of large-scale agriculture quite 
as easily and'naturally as of large-scale industry. 
There are likely, indeed, even on this side, to be 
certain differences between the functions and struc¬ 
ture of an Agricultural Guild and those of the normal 
industrial Guild. For example, the members of the 
Guild who work on large farms and apply to their 
cultivation the latest scientific methods of large-scale 
production will almost certainly often have and 
work small individual holdings of their own in addi¬ 
tion, and will .draw from the Guild implements, 
manures and other requisites and assistance in the 
working of these holdings. Again, in a village al¬ 
most wholly concerned in agricultural production, 
the Agricultural Guild might easily in many cases 
develop, the, .functions not only of a producers’ or¬ 
ganization and of a supply agency for agricultural 
requisites, but also of a general consumers’ Coopera¬ 
tive Society, and might even admit into membership 
isolated villagers engaged, not directly in agriculture, 
but in some small-scale occupation ministering to 
vtural needs. The village is, in many cases, so small 
a unit as not to require the same elaborate differen¬ 
tiation of functional bodies as larger aggregations of 
population require, and the Agricultural Guild, ad¬ 
ministered by forms of the most direct democracy, 
would naturally share with the Village Council a 
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tendency to absorb the minor functions carried on 
within its area. Similar tendencies might be dis¬ 
played, in a purely mining village, by the Miners’ 
Guild. 

With these important differences, however, the 
Agricultural Guild, so far as large-scale agriculture 
is concerned, would present almost exactly similar 
features to those common to other economic and 
service Guilds, possessing similar local, regional and 
national machinery, and similar forms of internal 
democratic control and self-management. The 
large-scale farm is as natural a unit of self-govern¬ 
ment as the factory, and a democracy extending to 
the local, regional and national organization could 
as easily be based upon it. 

Small-scale production presents a more difficult, 
largely because a less familiar, problem. It is at 
present carried on either by small holders or propri¬ 
etors employing no one except members of their 
own family, or by small farmers, usually farming a 
rather larger area, and employing, though to a 
limited extent, hired labor. Can we contemplate at 
all, and, if so, under what conditions, the continu¬ 
ance of either or both of these forms of cultivation 
in a Guild Socialist Society? I at any rate, under 
the necessary safeguards, am fully prepared for the 
continuance of both to a considerable extent, not 
under their present conditions of isolation and purely 
individualized production, but with a full develop¬ 
ment of Cooperative methods and in integral con¬ 
nection with the Agricultural Guild. 

There is manifestly no reason why a man should 
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not, and every reason why he should, be free in a 
democratic Society to till a plot of land in his own 
way, subject to minimum safeguards as to proper 
use of the land. There is every reason why he 
should not be free to exploit the labor of his wife 
and children; but these are matters to be dealt with 
by social regulation by the whole community in the 
case of children, and in that of women, by women 
enjoying the economic and social independence 
which Guild Socialism must assure them. In a 
democratic Society, the object is the greatest free¬ 
dom to every man to behave and produce as he 
chooses, consistently with social' well-being; and 
there is every reason for believing that, especially 
where every acre counts and intensive production 
is important, the individual agricultural producer will 
have a large sphere of social usefulness, if not in 
the main forms of rural production, at any rate in 
many of its minor forms — market gardening, poul¬ 
try farming, and the like. 

The suggestion, however, that the individual 
holder should be tolerated on a scale which would 
entail the employment by him of “hired labor,” 
or at any rate the labor on the farm of a number of 
individuals not being members of a single family, 
will, unless it is clearly understood, be likely to 
provoke considerable Socialist opposition. It is 
obviously desirable that, as far as. possible* thislform 
of production," where it persist s, should be carried 
out‘not* by one mah employ jpg, others, but by a n as- 
sociated gwtip ofpr^ucmworking together jJsano- 
cratlcally with differences-of functioa andLxecog- 
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nized authority but not of social status. The small 
or mj33Ie-sTzed‘"Farm conducted on this principle 
could, in many cases, be directly a part of the Guild, 
and the associated producers on it could be a unit 
in the Guild organization. But, just as we have 
provided for workshops remaining outside the 
Guilds, or only loosely connected with them, many 
farms conduced on the associative principle might 
occupy a similar position, bound to comply in cer¬ 
tain respects with Guild regulations, and probably 
using the Guild, partly at least, as an agency for 
purchase and sale, but otherwise on their own. 
The Guild would thus tend to assume, for such 
farms, the functions of an Agricultural Cooperative 
Society, or, in some cases, these groups of associ¬ 
ated producers might organize in Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Societies of their own, either federated 
with the Guild or separate from it. 

This, however, still leaves to be faced the ques¬ 
tion of “ hired labor.” I simply do not feel that 
it is practicable to, deny to the small-scale producers, 
[Whether individual or associative groups, all right 
ito employ others. I feel, however, that this right 
must be very strictly safeguarded, and that the best 
safeguard — and one that would arise naturally out 
of the development of agricultural Trade Unionism 
— is that all such labor should be supplied only 
through and by the Guild, and under conditions as to 
the employment and status of the workers concerned 
wljich_Jhe Guild itself would lay down. .Prob¬ 
ably such labor would be almost ^entirely part-time 
labor required at special seasons, and Jt might 
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be largely that, not of regular agricultural lahorers, 
but either of industrial workers harvesting or doing 
a spell of rural work, or of small-holders giving 
occasional help on the larger farms. Such work¬ 
ers, except where the relation was one of friend¬ 
ship with an individual farmer, should get their 
rural job through the Agricultural Guild. 

I envisage, then, a rural system including both 
large- and small-scale forms of cultivation, conduc¬ 
ted partly under the direct auspices of an Agricul¬ 
tural Guild, largely decentralized and regionally ad¬ 
ministered, and partly by individual producers or' 
by associated groups working more or less closely 
in conjunction with the Guild and under general.. 
.Guild regulations. The closer this connection could ‘ 
be made, and the more the Guild could combine with 
its direct organization of production the functions 
of an agricultural producers’ Cooperative Society 
in relation to small-scale farmers, clearly the better 
for the smooth working of the dual system; and I 
believe the tendency under democratic conditions 
would be for the two methods, starting perhaps 
widely apart, to grow rapidly together. The Agri¬ 
cultural Guild would clearly be based mainly on 
the rural workers’ Trade Unions of to-day, as the 
industrial and service Guilds will be based on Trade 
Union and professional organizations. The growth 
of an organization capable of binding together the 
independent producers into a body capable of work¬ 
ing in democratic association with the Agricultural 
Guild depends partly on the development of a demo¬ 
cratic Agricultural Cooperative Movement not con- 
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trolled, as the present British movement so largely 
is, by landowners and politicians, but expressing 
directly the point of view of the agricultural pro¬ 
ducers themselves. The Irish Agricultural Organi¬ 
zation Society is to a great extent such a movement 
already. The existence of such bodies is not at all 
inconsistent with the membership of most small¬ 
holders in the Agricultural Guild. 

It is plain enough that the principal question of 
immediate practical importance which emerges from 
this outline of a possible democratic agricultural 
organization is that of the position of the farmer. 
At present, where an organized agricultural prole¬ 
tariat exists, a serious struggle is beginning between 
it and the employing farmers, and the struggle shows 
every sign of reproducing in the countryside most 
of the features of the contest of capitalists and 
workers in industry. That to some extent this con¬ 
flict is inevitable the determined opposition of most 
farmers to all attempts of the rural workers to es¬ 
tablish reasonable conditions of life sufficiently 
shows; but it is nevertheless a mistake to equate 
the farmers as a class with the capitalists who dom¬ 
inate almost all important industries. The average 
farmer may be, and is, no better in mentality and 
outlook than the average industrial employer; but 
he is, on the average, a great deal his better in the 
fact that he is performing a useful social function 
more or less in the way in which it ought to be 
performed, and would continue to be performed in a 
democratic community. He exploits labor, it is 
true; but so does a Trade Union or a Cooperative 
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Society. The point is that, under changed condi¬ 
tions and especially during the period of transition, 
the farmer will remain and perform a useful social 
service, when the industrial capitalist has disap¬ 
peared. 2 

It is, in fact, a mistake to regard the farmers as 
a whole as a single and homogeneous social or 
economic class. This fact, under their very differ¬ 
ent conditions of widespread peasant cultivation, 
has been very definitely recognized by the Russian 
Communists, who have directed a great deal of en¬ 
ergy to the detaching of the poorer cultivators from 
their former social subservience to the richer peas¬ 
ants. 8 Our problem is not the same; but other, 
countries too have the task of bringing about a re¬ 
flexion, in social organization and economic alle-j 
giance, of the difference between the capitalist 
I farmer who requires to be expropriated and the! 

; socially useful individual cultivator, who lives by! 
ihis work and has no chance or prospect of accumu- \ 
paring riches or turning into a “ country gentleman.” 1 
I believe the way to this recognition and change in 
outlook lies through the full recognition of the place 
of small- and middle-scale agriculture in the, com¬ 
ing Society, and in the fostering of democratic 
organization on producers’ Cooperative lines among 

2 The small industrial employer may, of course, also re¬ 
main to some extent during the transition. Much the same 
considerations apply to him as to the farmer; but he bulks 
much less largely in industry than the farmer in agriculture. 

8 See the latter part of Lenin's book, The Proletarian 
Revolution, for the clearest exposition of Bolshevik land 
policy. 
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the smaller farmers as well as of Trade Unionism 
among the agricultural laborers. The fissure can, 
of course, really come only in the ranks of the farm¬ 
ers themselves; but the possibility of its coming 
depends on the development by Socialists of a demo¬ 
cratic agricultural policy in which the small farmer 
will see an assured place for himself. I believe that 
Guild Socialism is broad and adaptable enough to 
provide this assurance; but I fully recognize that 
the problem requires far more detailed and expert 
working out than I have been able to attempt in this 
chapter. The actual and manifest tendency in cer¬ 
tain countries already, as in Canada and to a less 
extent in the United States, in the direction of an 
alliance between a large section of organized farm¬ 
ers and the Trade Union Movement encourages me 
to hope that, in other countries also, a similar de¬ 
velopment is not out of the question, however un¬ 
promising at the moment, on a cursory survey of 
the situation, its chances may appear to be. 
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EVOLUTION AND REVOLUTION 

The question of “ method ”— Evolution and Revolutipn — 
AmBTgtiiiy"terms — Meanings of “ Revolution 99 
— And of ” Evolution The probl$jn,££^aJ^— Capi¬ 
talism has the choice of weapons — Irrational factors in 
the situation — Change *Hrd p?rtY— The possibili¬ 
ties of political action — And its limitations —“ Economic 
power p recede s pqliticaPpovyer”—The possibilities of in¬ 
dustrial action — Including “ Direct Action ” for political 
purposes — Limitations of the industrial method — Ne¬ 
cessity of a revolutionary element in social transformation 
— WhatJs the revolutionary policy? — The chances of 
civil war ^nsTJered'— And" of"TBe “general strike”— 
Strength of the capitalist system — N qgfl qL evo lutionary 
prep^aUoiL.Jpr revolution — The detailed conquest of 
power — The "possibility of revolution — Revolution as a 
culmination of tendencies — The method of encroachment 
— Are Russian methods applicable? 

W E have now completed our outline sketch 
of the structure and methods of working of 
a Guild Socialist Commonwealth, and hav e t h us 
come to the threshold of the. practical problem of 
transition to it from the capitalist Society of to-day. 
And here the first question "that confronts jjs, as it 
confronts all Socialists "under the conditions of the 
present time, is the question of “ evolution and revo¬ 
lution.” Do we hope and intend to bring about the 
great social transfortttatidh lo which we loot for¬ 
ward by purely evolutionary means, or do we an- 
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ticipate, at some stage, a phase of catastrophic or 
revolutionary, transition ? 

The question, stated, as it usually is, in that form, 
is to some extent misleading; for the word “ revo¬ 
lutionary,” and to a less extent the word “ evolu¬ 
tionary ” also, are capable of bearing a variety of 
interpretations. Revolution, or catastrophic transi¬ 
tion, for example, though it probably always involves 
some employment of force, cannot be taken as neces¬ 
sarily involving force on a scale at all deserving 
the name of civil war. The first Russian Revolu¬ 
tion of 1917 and the German Revolution of 1918 
were both definitely revolutions, and were accom¬ 
panied by some appeal to force; but in neither was 
force, in the sense of armed conflict, employed on 
any considerable scale. The old constitutional sys¬ 
tem which was displaced crumbled, and a different 
system took its place, with the minimum of fighting. 
There are, of course, many who contend that this 
is one of the main reasons why both these Revo¬ 
lutions achieved so little, and that real social revo¬ 
lution, involving a change of social and economic 
system as well as of political institutions, will never 
be accomplished save by a much more extensive em¬ 
ployment of armed power; but, whether this is true 
or not, it is dgarly necessary to distinguish between 
catastrophic change in which armed pow^r, insofar 
as it exists, is only a secondary factor, and catas¬ 
trophic change in which armed power is actually the 
principal' agent.ctf transformation. 

Similarly,..the.word “evolutionary” has more 
than one sense. It is often interpreted to mean 
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practically “ politica l,” and evolutionary methods 
are treated”as identical with the constituti6ftai*'em- 
ployment of parliamentary action. 'But there is also 
a wider sense in which “evolutionary” tacticsjfan 
denote a method applicable not merely jto. politics, 
but to every sphere of social action* economic apd 
civic as well as political. 

We shall do well, then, to restate our questioijjn 
a different form, or rather series of forms. first, 
we must ask whether constitutional political action 
alone affords a possible agent of social transforma¬ 
tion, or whether it is even possible for the political 
changes involved in social transformation to retain 
throughout a consistently constitutional character. 
v Secondly, we must ask whether evolutionary methods 
more widely conceived as including industrial and 
civic forms of Direct Action short of revolution can 
suffice to meet the needs of social transformation. 
If we are still unsatisfied, we must pe^ft inquire how 
far catastrophic action without civil war may be re¬ 
lied upon to meet the need, and, (lastly; if need be, 
we must examine the chances and uses of civil war. 

Throughout our examination of these issues, we 
must remember that it will be, to a great extent, not 
the challengers but the defenders jjLihe..JCajUtalist 
system who will have th e cho ice of weapons. What¬ 
ever methods Socialists, including Guild Socialists, 
may regard as the most hopeful for the attainment 
of the social reorganization which they desire, jt 
will always be-possible-for the defenders of capital¬ 
ism, if they feel their position threatened, to appeal, 
successfully or unsuccessfully, to capitalist Direct 
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Action or to armed force. And, usually though 
not universally, those against whom the extremer 
methods are employed have either to submit, or to 
retaliate by employing the same methods themselves. 
It is an obvious fact that capitalism will not stay 
quiet and do nothing while we mobilize our re¬ 
sources against it: in one way or another, it will 
struggle hard for its existence, and the tactics of 
its opponents will inevitably be guided, if not de¬ 
termined, by the tactics of its defenders. 

Nor is it possible to anticipate that the question 
of methods will be decided by either party on a 
strictly rational basis. On both sides there is the 
factor of mob-psychology to be reckoned with; and 
we have already seen enough to make us feel that, 
as we cannot rule out the possibility of an instinc¬ 
tive and irrational popular outbreak, so we can by 
no means be sure that the governing classes will not 
lose their heads and appeal to force out of sheer 
panic. For “ Dyerism ” at home and abroad is, 
like war itself, largely “ the offspring of fear.” 

We cannot, then, sit in our chairs and lay down 
with scientific precision the strategy and tactics of 
the Guild Socialist, or of any great social trans¬ 
formation. All we can do is to see what is the 
utmost, under the actual conditions, that any given 
method of action seems capable of achieving, and to 
make up our minds not to use an extreme method 
if a less extreme method promises to fulfill the 
same purpose. We can avoid revolution for revolu¬ 
tion’s sake; but we cannot, even if we believe that 
transformation without revolution is practically 
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possible, say that it will be so accomplished. For 
there are not merely two parties to the struggle, 
each with a will of its own — there is also a very 
powerful third party, which we may call, according 
to our taste, either chgnce or fate. 

It is. however, worth while*with all these con¬ 
siderations in mind, and with the accomplished fact 
of the Russian Revolution before us, to consider 
what is the utmost possible capacity of the various 
methods that are proposed for our adoption in chang¬ 
ing the face of Society. Let us enquire first, then, 
what is the utmost that we can hope to get by the 
use of constitutional political action. It is of no 
advantage, in this connection, to count up the total 
number of more or less working-class voters, and 
to point out that it is theoretically possible for these 
voters to return a working-class Government that 
means business, and for the Government, under our 
elastic constitutional arrangements, to transform the 
whole organization of Society. It is of no advan¬ 
tage because, in the first place, there is no chance 
under capitalism of the Whole working-class voting 
together, or of a really “ class-conscious ” majority 
returning to power a really “ class-conscious ” Gov¬ 
ernment ; because, in the second place, this Govern¬ 
ment, if it could exist, would"find the change im¬ 
possible to achieve in less than a century by parlia¬ 
mentary methods; because, in the third place, the ex¬ 
isting State organization is quite unsuited to the exe¬ 
cution of any purpose invdving' fundamental struc¬ 
tural changes in Society; arid because, in the fburth 
place, the attempt to bring about the trans forma- 
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tion by political means alone would almost inevitably, 
long before its completion, provoke a counter-revo¬ 
lutionary movement by the governing classes, based 
on their power in the economic sphere. The period 
required to convert, in opposition to the whole force 
of money-directed education, propaganda and pres¬ 
sure, a majority of the people to a habit of sound 
political thinking is a sufficient reason against the 
practicability of social transformation by this means; 
for long before the culmination of the process the 
present economic system would have fallen in ruins 
owing to the operation of other causes already de¬ 
fined in this book. I do not mean that it might not 
be possible, and even easy, before long to secure a 
Labor Government; but I mean that such a Gov¬ 
ernment would probably arrive at power only if it 
were certain in advance that it would not even at¬ 
tempt any radical social transformation, and would 
in any case find the task of accomplishing such a 
transformation almost insuperably difficult. Indeed, 
a Labor Government would be far more likely to 
come as a brake than as a spur. 

The fundamental reason why political methods 
alone will not do for the purpose of radical social 
transformation is that the transformation required 
is fundamentally not political but economic. It is 
undeniably true that, under 'the capitalist system, 
“ ecQnomic power precedes political power.” It is 
the object of Guild Socialists to destroy this pre¬ 
dominance of economic factors; but that only makes 
them the more conscious of its existence to-day. It 
is the economic, rather than the political, power of 
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the workers that will avail to overthrow capitalism; 
arid, whiie this economic power mayat times assume 
a political expression, it will operate mainly within 
its own sphere. The utmost, then, that we can ex¬ 
pect of working-class political action is that it should 
serve to support the exercise of working-class eco¬ 
nomic power, and to ease and smooth a transition 
which it is impotent actually to accomplish. Prop¬ 
erly understood, this may be an important secondary 
function; but it is no more. 

We have, then, to consider carefully the other 
methods of evolutionary action which are at the 
disposal of the working-class movement. With 
some of these we shall be dealing more fully in the 
next chapter; but we can here discuss them in gen¬ 
eral terms. Clearly, the most important is the direct 
manifestation of working-class economic power, 
based on the control which the working-class or¬ 
ganizations possess over the labor-power of their 
members. This may take the form on occasion of 
“direct action” for a political purpose; but its 
normal exercise is for definitely economic ends, „It 
is the instrument by the use of which the Trade 
Union Movement has not only increased wages and 
improved conditions, but a.lsp greatly raised the 
status of the workers and. established already a 
considerable measure of negative and external con¬ 
trol over .industry. Clearly this process can be 
pushed considerably further," as it is indeed being 
pushed further by one Union or another every day. 
The Unions can extend, and are extending, the 
amount of their control over industry, and in some 
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cases, as in the miners’ scheme of public ownership 
and democratic control or the direct constructive ex¬ 
periments of the Building Guilds, are already put¬ 
ting forward claims whose realization would result 
in an important transformation of the productive 
control of industry. 

There is, however, clearly a limit to this process. 
It can be used to wrest the control of the productive 
operations of industry largely from the hands of the 
capitalists, and even, in some cases, to bring about 
the substitution of public for private ownership. It 
can, in the form of “ Direct Action ” as it is now 
understood, be used for the furtherance of isolated 
demands of an even more far-reaching character, 
extending to considerable inroads on the rights of 
property. But I do not see how, either alone or in 
combination with the political weapon or with other 
evolutionary weapons, such as the conquest of power 
in local government and the maximum development 
of working-class education, it can be made an in¬ 
strument of complete social transformation, or of 
the central process in that transformation— the 
actual wresting from the rich of their wealth and 
economic power. 

In other words, a revolutionary element is un¬ 
avoidable in any “ thorough ” policy of social trans¬ 
formation. But it is none the less clear that the 
maximum development of the evolutionary policy, 
especially on its economic and industrial side, would 
not merely make the chances of the success of any 
“ revolutionary ” action infinitely greater, but would 
tend to reduce to the minimum the amount of “ revo- 
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lutionary ” action required. Before developing this 
point, let us look for a moment at the possibilities 
of “ revolutionary ” action taken by itself, or rather 
based upon the present strength and organization 
of the working-class movement. 

If we assume the “ class-conscious ” elements 
pmong the workers to have made up their minds, as 
I some among them have, that immediate “ revolu¬ 
tionary action is required, what line of policy 
would it be natural for them to pursue? They 
would presumably not attempt to provoke an out¬ 
break in reliance purely on the deliberate revolu¬ 
tionaries among the workers, but would pursue the 
process of educating, organizing and extending the 
revolutionary minority, and would lie in wait to 
seize their chance to base a revolutionary movement 
on some widespread industrial or “ direct action ” 
crisis. They would, in the meantime, naturally use 
every effort to improve the organization of Labor 
and to persuade it to assume more militant tactics. 
So far they would agree; but at this point a differ¬ 
ence might arise among them as to the meaning of 
the word “ revolution.” Some would conceive of 
it as a sort of extension of “ direct action ”— a 
paralyzing of the economic life of Society through 
the general strike, resulting in the dislocation and 
collapse of its political machinery. Others would 
conceive of it as actually assuming the form of civil 
war. Let us take the latter possibility first. 

Real.civil .war. caa ..Qnly. be conducted when bo th 
parties to the conflict arearmed. The arming of 
the workers, however, could not possibly be accom- 
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plished in either Great Britain or America, whatever 
may be the case in Germany or Italy, until and unless 
the process of dissolution and decay of the capitalist 
system and of its political machinery has proceeded 
much further than it has at present. A revolt of 
the Army, which seems the only alternative, is most 
improbable as the result of any revolutionary propa¬ 
ganda, and would only be at all likely to occur if, 
when a revolutionary situation had arisen from ap¬ 
parently non-revolutionary causes, soldiers were 
asked to shoot persons whom they regarded as harm¬ 
less fellow-citizens. It might occur in such circum¬ 
stances ; but this would come about not through the 
efforts of the revolutionaries, but for reasons which 
they are almost powerless to influence. This is 
very widely recognized, and few who call themselves 
revolutionaries have much faith in the results of 
deliberately provoking a civil war for which they 
have no means of preparing. 

The second alternative, envisaged by those who 
regard revolution as extended “ Direct Action,” is 
more plausible, but leaves, at present, far too much 
to providence. It depends for its success on the 
power of the workers, by means of their industrial 
organization, without first starving themselves out, 
to hold up the economic mechanism of Society for a 
(long enough time to cause the political and economic 
Structure of the present system to fall in ruins/ 
Yhis, I believe, would be possible for a Labor Move¬ 
ment possessing the present strength of our own, 
only in face of a capitalist Society far less strong 
than our own, and only at a quite exceptionally 
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favorable moment, such as occurred in Russia in 
1917 . To.overthrow by this means the far stronger 
capitalism of Great Britain or America would re¬ 
quired very much stronger, and more fully awak¬ 
ened Labor Movement than now exists in either 
country. 

The working-class that would do this would have 
to be, not only stronger in itself — that is, in num¬ 
bers, organization, determination, and clear vision 
of policy — but also more strongly entrenched. In 
other words, it would need to have carried fKe 
evolutionary processes with which we have dealt 
already much further than they have yet been 
carried; for the processes, while they are by them¬ 
selves essentially inadequate for the task of radical 
social transformation, are the necessary precursors 
of any successful revolutionary action. In the most 
successful Smeute that can be conceived of to-day, 
the workers would be confronted with the immediate 
and imperative necessity of occupying simultane¬ 
ously many thousand strategic points — not merely 
of seizing power at the center and improvising a 
Provisional Government, but of seizing thousands 
of local civic bodies, of taking over and improvising 
administrations in many thousands of factories — 
of learning in a day a thousand lessons of self- 
mastery and communal service. I do not say that 
it could not be done; but I say th at its doing would, 
be a miracle. " 

The' further, however, the .workers can carry, 
without sacrificing the ideal of radical transforma¬ 
tion, the evolutioh^. ^^^g of^elaneJ conquest 
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of power, in each sphere, and above all in the spheres 
of industry and local government, the less insuper¬ 
able these objections appear. Development of 
Trade Union membership, organization and educa¬ 
tion extends and improves the fighting force: de¬ 
velopment of Cooperation improves the rationing 
facilities 1 : conquest of power in local government 
simplifies the administrative transition, and places 
important economic services in the workers’ hands: 
the extension of Trade Union control weakens the 
capitalists’ hold on the factories, and helps to teach 
the workers how to run industry themselves. He 
who wishes revolution to succeed should hasten to¬ 
wards it slowly, and prepare the way for it by de¬ 
tailed conquests. 

But, as I made clear at the outset, it is the chal¬ 
lenged who chooses the weapons, and we cannot be 
sure that our ordered advance will proceed accord¬ 
ing to plan. Least of all can any group of workers 
in Europe be sure of this in face of the steady dis¬ 
organization of the European economic and political 
system which was hastened rather than arrested by 
the Peace of Versailles. At any moment, it is at 
least possible that a revolutionary situation may 
arise, either because the possessing classes think 
that the moment for resistance has come, or because 
the contending parties have merely muddled them¬ 
selves into a situation from which there is no other 

1 Cooperative Societies, by assuring food supplies, have 
already given considerable help in trade disputes, as in the 
Dublin strike of 1913-14, and the Railway Strike of 1919. 
This help is capable of being very greatly extended. 
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outlet. If such a movement were to come soon, I 
do not, unless the circumstances were almost un¬ 
believably favorable, cherish much hope of a work¬ 
ing-class success on the first occasion; but neither 
have I any fear of a lasting working-class defeat. 
I believe, however, that the vast majority of class¬ 
conscious workers will have no desire to tempt these 
perils unless they are convinced that no alternative 
is open to them. 

Especially for Guild Socialists, who have not 
only a positive ideal but a definite evolutionary pro¬ 
gram, it seems clear that the thing to aim at — 
whether we can in fact attain to it or not — is not 
early revolution, but the consolidation of all forces 
on the lines of evolutionary development with a 
view to making the “ revolution,” which in one 
sense must^come, as little as possible a civil war 
and as much as possible a registration of accom¬ 
plished facts and a culmination of tendencies al¬ 
ready in operation. The complete change which we 
desire could riot be carried through wholly by con¬ 
stitutional means, industrial or political, even if the 
governing classes were to allow the developments 
which undermined their power to proceed to the end 
without resisting them by force; but at the best 
the unconstitutional “ revolution ” might bejrecluced 
to a mere clearing away of what had already be¬ 
come useless debris of a decayed system^ and the 
rapid organizations into a recognized social syston 
of forces and institutions which had already attained 
under capitalism to considerable powers and func¬ 
tions by methods of encroachment. If we cannot 
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achieve this, and if revolution, owing to the resis¬ 
tance of the possessing classes, comes more quickly 
than we get ready for it, and therefore assumes a 
more forcible character, we shall be all the better 
prepared in proportion to the advances which we 
have made by the method of encroachment up to 
the time of its arrival. The policy which I am 
advocating must, if it is to succeed, be not slow, but 
rapid: it is, however, gradual, in the literal sense, 
that it proceeds by steps. It will not appeal to 
those who seek to model their conduct blindly on 
the Russian Revolution; but I do not believe that, 
unless quite unforeseen circumstances arise, Rus¬ 
sian methods can be applied either to the British or 
to the American situation. 
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THE POLICY OF TRANSITION 

The pre sent position o f Trade Unionism and Cooperation — 
Obstacles to their further advance — THe~cooperative’s 
need of ca pital — Practical limitations of Cooperation' un¬ 
der capitalism — The achigy eluents pf Trad^JLInionism 
— The .defficta._pX Tr ade Union organization — Its lack 
of clear policy — TKe'liece^ of Trade 

Unionism — The dependence of structure on policy — 
The policy of ‘‘ encr^^jug^control ”—“ Joints ..Cfifltrol ” 
and “ encroaching" control” constructed — The transfer¬ 
ence of power to the workers — Workshop .control — 
Collective contract — The election of supervisors — 
“Hiring and firing”—The collective wage — The main¬ 
tenance of^ the unemployed — The ^Building GuildT^- 
Obstacles to their * success — Their value as UflT Object- 
lesson — Their limitations — The Gpj|d 

— Why other industries cannot follow suit — The prob¬ 
lem of capital — The case of the miners — The question 
of natio^lkation — Public ownership without ^Sfafe liian- 
agement— The problem of expropriation — Reducing the 
capitalist to a renltet '^The Tss¥nce ‘ of jguild Socialist 
policy r e-state d. 

T HE two great.working-class, movements — 
Trade .Unionism and Cooperation — on which 
I have dwelt so much"7n T&TToregoing chapters, 
have both made-XeraatkahlS- prQgi;es&„during the 
last,fe w yea rg. Nor js the re anyjsinwderabte doubt 
that tins progress will continue; for both movements 
fulfill purposes which a growing proportion 0 $ the 
workers recognTze^^HsehjTal. i'her e are, ho wever. 
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in both cases obvious checks on this advance. Tirade 
Unionism thrives on good trade rather than on bad, 
and, even apart from this fact, its very success 
is constantly bringing it face to face with more 
formidable obstacles, and notably, just at present, 
with a growing determination of tHeT possessing 
classes either to (ante it into acceptance of capital¬ 
ism or to crush it if they cannot. In the case of 
Cooperation, which'is^ts yeffdespite its theorists, in 
practice a far less ambitious movement, the main 
check is imposed by the fact that Cooperation, work¬ 
ing under capitalist conditions, depends for its ad¬ 
vance on securing adequate capital by voluntary 
means. As members’ share capital increases but 
slowly, a sudden accession of membership may easily 
mean that there is not enough capital available from 
this source to finance the necessary expansions, still 
less to do the pioneering work required to bring 
about a further widening of the movement. The 
Cooperative Wholesale Society, confronted with this 
problem, recently resorted to the debatable expedi¬ 
ent of raising debentures in the open market — a 
course which, though the interest was fixed, would 
obviously have a tendency to assimilate it further 
to capitalist concerns. Even if this expedient is em¬ 
ployed, there can be no doubt that the problem of 
capital is by itself quite enough to prevent the Co¬ 
operative Movement, however it may expand in the 
sphere of. distribution, from seriously challenging 
within any measurable period the domination of cap- 
itairsffi^^m^pt^Suctibn. Its productive achieve¬ 
ments areTtarHmg*enough when they are compared 
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even with those of the largest individual capitalist 
firms; but they are very small indeed in comparison 
with the volume of competing capitalist enterprises 
as a whole. 

There are ways of mitigating, but not of re¬ 
moving, this obstacle to the expansion of the Co¬ 
operative Movement under capitalism. The fuller 
utilization of working-class resources for Coopera¬ 
tive development would do something, but not 
enough; for Cooperators are faced by the fact that 
it is simply not possible, at least within any meas¬ 
urable period, to drive the possessing classes out of 
industry simply by competing with them under con¬ 
ditions which these classes themselves prescribe. 
Moreover, Cooperation, if it were really dangerous 
to large-scale capitalism, would probably soon learn 
that the possessing classes have still the power, if 
they think it necessary, to alter the competitive con¬ 
ditions to suit themselves. The attempts to tax 
Cooperative Societies may be regarded as a slight 
foretaste of such a policy. 

It is, however, clear that, as long as Cooperation 
continues along its present lines, the main assault 
upon the strongholds of capitalism will not be its 
handiwork. It may, and certainly will, help by 
placing its resources more fully at the disposal of 
its members who are engaged in the combat and of 
the Trade Union Movement as a whole; but_.it is 
upon the,Tjade.Upipns that-ihe brunt flf the strug¬ 
gle will fall. It is upon pur . success in laying the 
foundations of the Guild even under capitalism that 
the' chances-t>f-GuiI<3 Socialism really depend, and 
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the problem of the transition to Guild Socialism 
is therefore primarily a problem of Trade Union 
development. 

It is not possible here to describe in detail the 
stage of development and of positive achievement 
which Trade Unionism has now reached. It has 
expanded its membership to the point of being 
practically blackleg-proof among the manual work¬ 
ers in many of the leading industries, and especially 
in those which are of the greatest strategic impor¬ 
tance. There are six and a half, and probably more 
nearly seven, million Trade Unionists, and these in¬ 
clude nearly all the most important elements 
amongst the manual workers, with an increasing, 
though still relatively small, proportion of non- 
manual workers as well. New classes of workers 
are rapidly organizing, especially among the latter, 
and gradually the “ black-coated ” are realizing the 
expediency of throwing in their lot with the manual 
workers in their struggle. Moreover, the Trade 
Unions have achieved a large amount of negative 
control over industry through the method of col¬ 
lective bargaining, and, strategically most impor¬ 
tant of all, are rapidly reaching the point at which 
they can, if they will, make the capitalist system, if 
not unworkable, at all events very uncomfortable 
to work and to live under. 

There are, however, considerable weaknesses still 
apparent in Trade Unionism, formidable as it has 
become. There is still no coherent plan of'Trade 
Union, organization, and rto considered policy ac¬ 
cepted either by the movement as a Whole; or by the 
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dominant sections with in it. Unions quarrel fiercely 
one witfiT another about all manner of questions, but 
above all about membership and demarcation; and, 
when it is with the employers that they quarrel, the 
lack of .constructive pro posals an d dem ands is often 
the most notable feature~oF~tHeir program. v They 
literally do not know what to ask for, or at least 
have, for the most part, not yet learned to translate 
vague aspirations into actual and definite proposals 
capable of immediate enforcement. 

There are, then, at least four respects in which 
the Trade Union Movement requires fundamental 
reorganization in order to fit itself for. any. con¬ 
siderable further advance — most of all if that ad¬ 
vance is to he directed to making the Trade Unions 
of to-day the basis of the Guilds of to-morrow. In 
the first place, the basis of membership must be 
effectively, broadened, not only by the inclusion of 
the non-manual worker$,„but by a.definite and. formal 
recognition of their-distinctive position in the con¬ 
duct of industry. Secondly, the basis of organiza- 
tion mu st be sje ttledr and the Trade Union Movement 
changed from a congeries of mutually suspicious 
and often conflicting units into a rationally organ¬ 
ized body, following in the main the “industrial ” 
form of organization, and binding together the 
i whole of the Trade Unionist workers into a single 
.effective ly dir ec ted force , really capable of iinited 
action oil matters of common concern. 'J’hirdjy, the 
internai^overnment of the Uni ons needsNer be de¬ 
mocratized by the recognition of the workshop, or 
its equivalent, as ~tfce essential basis of brganizatlon,, 
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on which the larger units of administration ought 
to be built up. And fourthly, the Trade Union 
Movement needs a clear and definite policy, the same 
in its fundamental' principles for all workers, but 
admitting of wide variations according to the na¬ 
ture and circumstances of each industry and group. 
Moreover, such a policy must have two aspects. It 
must indicate the right demands to make upon em¬ 
ployers in industrial negotiations, and it must also 
give clear guidance as to the attitude of the workers 
towards the State, not only as employers, but in all 
the various aspects in which it faces Labor. 

These four aspects of Trade Union reorganiza¬ 
tion hang very closely together, and their realiza¬ 
tion is to a great extent inter-dependent. But it is 
mainly the last — the question of policy — upon 
which the others depend; for the only power strong 
enough to enable the obstacles to internal Trade 
Union reorganization and the firm union of work¬ 
ers by hand and brain to be overcome is the pre¬ 
sence of a clearly-realized objective, requiring for 
its attainment a policy based upon these changes 
of structure, administration, and attitude. It is, for 
example, comparatively easy to create the mechan¬ 
ism of a Trade Union “ General Staff ”; but it is 
far less easy to make it work unless there is a clear 
conception of the object for which it is working. 
It is easy to plan ideal schemes either for “ One 
Big Union,” or for “ union by industry ”; but the 
impulse required to carry such schemes into effect 
will come only with the realization that craft Union¬ 
ism is incapable, of achieving real control mTndpgtry, 
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and that not only can “ Industrial Unions ” or the 
sections of “ One Big Union ” quarrel among them¬ 
selves, but the mere form of organization is nothing 
without the spirit and the purpose behind it. 

It would take a whole book, and not merely a 
single comparatively brief chapter, to give any full 
indication of the nature of the changes required 
in Trade Union organization under the first three 
heads which I have mentioned, and I shall not here 
attempt any such impossible task. To a great ex¬ 
tent the problem has to be faced for itself by each 
industry; but even an exposition of the general 
principles involved would take us too far afield. 1 
I must therefore content myself with pointing out 
that, if Trade Unions are to serve as the basis of 
Gu ilds , (i) they must clearly be organized on in¬ 
dustrial lines, so as to include all the necessary work¬ 
ers in each industry, whether by hand or by brain, 
and so as. in addition, to recognize, within each 
Union, the distinctions of function among the dif¬ 
ferent grades and sections of workers, and ( 2 ), if 
in the Guilds a democracy based upon the natural 
unit of the workers’ industrial consciousness — the 
factory or workshop, or its equivalent — is required, 
this kind of democracy is not a whit less necessary 
in the Trade Unions of to-day. 

I wish, however, to devote the remainder of this 
chapter, not to a consideration of the internal prob- 

I I have written a good deal about this problem elsewhere. 
See especially my Self-Government in Industry. R. Page Per- 
rot's pamphlet, Trade Unionism: a New Model (I.L.P., 2nd), 
contains a very useful brief treatment of the problem. 
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lems of Trade Unionism, but to the policy which 
Trade Unions need to adopt if they desire to take 
the first steps towards the establishment of the Guild 
Socialist Society described in this book. In the last 
chapter, this policy, so far as it relates to working- 
class action “ under capitalism ” or “ before the 
revolution,” as it is variously described, was briefly 
characterized as a policy of encroachment. 2 

By “ encroaching control ” is meant a policy di¬ 
rected to wresting bit by bit from the hands of the 
possessing classes the economic power which they 
now exercise, by a steady transference of functions 
and rights from their nominees to representatives 
of the working-class. It is not the same as “ joint 
control,” with which it is sometimes confused; for 
“ joint control ” aims at the cooperative exercise of 
certain functions by employers and employed, 
whereas “ encroaching control ” aims at taking cer¬ 
tain powers right out of the employers’ hands, and 
transferring them completely to the organized 
workers. A quite simple instance will plainly illus¬ 
trate this fundamental difference. “ Joint control ” 
involves joint works committees, on which employer 
and employed work together: “encroaching con¬ 
trol ” involves Trade Union shop stewards’ commit¬ 
tees, which the employer has to recognize, but to 
which neither he nor any representative of his in¬ 
terests is admitted. The latter, of course, need not 

2 1 have endeavored to work out in detail the essentials 
of this policy, as applied to most of the principal industries, 
in my book, Chaos and Order in Industry. I am here only 
restating in very general terms my main conclusions. 
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be quarrelling all the time with the employer; but 
they must remain strictly independent of him. 
There is, indeed, betw een “ Whitleyism ” or “ joint 
contror^ atlfl^Guild Socialist policy, oF" encroach¬ 
ing control, ,r alTthe difference between dependence 
and independence. It is, moreover, vital that the 
shop stewards* committees should be integral parts of 
the Trade Unions, and should regard themselves as 
the representatives, in their particular factories, of 
the wider working-class movement outside. 

/ The right course, then, for the Trade Unions, 
/at least in dealing with the private employer, is to 
endeavor, as far as possible, to wrest and take over 
from him any function which they feel strong enough 
,to assume and to exercise unaided. Such functions 
may be great or small; but every such exclusive as¬ 
sumption of power represents a real gain, and brings 
the workers a real step nearer to industrial self- 
government, which involves the complete assumption 
oi "the capitajists’ power .by the representatives of 
producers and consumers. Of course, this gain 
would not be"made if any function were assumed on 
conditions — such as those of profit-sharing — 
which would entangle the workers in the capitalist 
system. It must therefore be further laid down that 
jthe control assumed must be not only in itself ex- 
jclusive control, but such as to help the workers to- 
jwards the assumption of further powers, without 
' in, anywa^_.-entanghiigJhem.in-lke^capitalisLarder. 

TjiTs guiding principle of industrial policy re¬ 
quires, of course, to be worked out in as many 
different ways as there are industries and sets of 
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economic circumstances. Here I can only mention 
a few of the more obvious applications. First, just 
as Trade Unionism requires reorganization on a 
workshop basis, the workshop obviously provides 
the most natural first point of the Trade Union at¬ 
tack ; for it is in the workshop that the workers can 
most easily concentrate their power and take over 
positive functions, and it is there that the most im¬ 
portant outposts, though by no means the citadels, 
of capitalism lie. In the workshop therefore the 
organized workers, acting in accordance with plans 
laid by their Unions, should aim at seizing all the 
’ power they can, chiefly by two closely related means 
— first, by taking from the employer and transfer¬ 
ring to themselves the right to appoint workshop 
supervisors, foremen and the like, and so making 
the discipline of the shop a matter, no longer of 
imposition from without, but of self-regulation by 
the group as a whole; and, secondly, by substituting 
as far as possible for the present individual re.lation- 
ship "of the employer to each worker, whom he, 
through his representatives, hires, fires, and remun¬ 
erates individually, a collective relation to the em¬ 
ployer of all the workers in the shop,'so that the 
necessary, labor- is. in future supplied by the Union, 
' and the workers substitute their Own collective regu¬ 
lations for “ hiring and firing ” for those of the em¬ 
ployer, and, wherever possible, enter into a collec- 
, tive contract with him to cover the whole output of 
-the shop, and themselves, according to their own 
Union regulations, apportion the work and share 
out the payment received. 
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This policy as a whole has come to be known by 
the name of Collective Contract, y Guildsmen do not 
pretend that it'is equally applicable to all industries 
and conditions, and they admit that it has been 
based mainly on the conditions which exist in the 
engineering and kindred industries. They hold, 
however, that it is in large measure capable of ap¬ 
plication to all “ factory ” industries, and that al¬ 
most every type of worker can apply one or more 
jof its proposals to his own case. There is at any 
rate no type of workers who cannot claim the right 
to elect their own supervisors, to assume some sort 
of control of “ hiring and firing,” and, in a number 
of respects, to substitute a collective relation of all 
the workers employed, acting as a Trade Union 
group, for the individual relation of each worker to 
the firm. 

Again, an obvious line of advance in all indus¬ 
tries is for the Trade Unions directly to insist that, 
as the unemployed constitute the “ reserve of labor ” 
of the various industries and services, the principle 
of “ industrial maintenance ” administered by the 
Trade Unions shall be established to cover cases 
both of complete unemployment and of underem¬ 
ployment in the forms of “ standing off ” and “ short 
time.” In other words, the maintenance ofjthe un¬ 
employed at their customary standaf d’oFlife should 
be recognized" as a legitimate charge upon the vari¬ 
ous industries; aiid the insecurity of discontinuous 
employment, which is one of' the “ stigmata ” of 
wage-slavery, should thus be rempyedjTrftip;;the 
workers. The agitation for this change has already 
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made considerable headway in the Trade Union 
world, and the establishment of the principle of 
“ industrial maintenance ” would be obviously a step 
towards the abolition of the wage-system and the 
establishment of Guild Socialism. 8 

The workers in the building industry, thanks to 
the special position and nature of the industry it¬ 
self, have recently been able to advance considerably 
further than workers in most other services are for 
the present able to go. The building industry, be¬ 
cause of the acute housing shortage, occupies a posi¬ 
tion especially favorable to new experiments, and 
is, in addition, of such a nature that the element 
of “ fixed capital ” is, in relation to the greater part 
of its work, of far less importance than in other 
large-scale industries. If the working capital for 
pay, materials and a comparatively modest amount 
of plant can be secured, large operations in the 
building of working-class houses can be carried 
through almost without fixed capital. Taking ad¬ 
vantage of this opportunity, the building operatives 
of Manchester, guilded by Mr. S. G. Hobson, and 
speedily followed by those of other centers, were 
able to take the step of actually founding Building 
Guilds and Guild Committees, which, with their 
command of the necessary labor power, could under¬ 
take to build houses directly for the local authorities, 
thus eliminating altogether the building trade em- 

*See for this question of Unemployment, S. G. Hobson’s 
Guild Principles in War and Peace, my Self-Government in 
Industry and Reckitt and Bechhofer’s The Meaning of Na¬ 
tional Guilds. 
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ployer and his search for profits, and at the same 
time ensuring to the Guild members full maintenance 
>by the Guild as long as they continued of its fel¬ 
lowship. It is too early yet to judge whether this 
experiment will achieve the great practical success 
which it deserves; for it has to contend with the 
acute hostility not only of the master builders, but 
also of most local authorities and of the bureaucracy, 
which are, of course, still mainly dominated by the 
capitalist point of view. There is, indeed, good 
reason to hope that it will surmount even these ob¬ 
stacles, and thus furnish, while the capitalist sys¬ 
tem remains in existence, a working model of a 
large part of a great industry conducted without 
profit and under conditions of industrial self-gov¬ 
ernment. Whatever befalls it, the force of the ex¬ 
ample will not be lost, and other workers will be 
able to learn from this courageous pioneering ex¬ 
periment in industrial democracy. 

Of course, no one contends that, even if the 
Building Guilds meet with success, they can, as long 
as they are ringed round by a hostile capitalist en¬ 
vironment in both industry and politics, really be 
“ Guilds ” of the kind which Guild Socialists desire 
to establish. They can be at best only pale fore- 
v shadowings of the Guilds, and they will inevitably be 
• driven to some compromises in their hard struggle 
with capitalism. But the essential principles for 
[fvhich they stand are deaf. They refuse to treat the 
labor of a human being as a commodity'that" can be 
bought and sold on ordinary commercial principles, 
and they therefore insist on full maintenance of all 
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their members, in sickness and in health, in work 
or out of work. They refuse to make a profit; and 
therefore insist on building at cost, including the 
maintenance of their members as a legitimate factor 
in cost. They refuse to admit the principle of con¬ 
trol from outside and above, and base themselves 
on the principle of self-government, the free associa¬ 
tion for service of all grades of workers by hand 
or brain who are necessary for the work in hand. 
These are essential features of the Guild, and the 
Building Guilds are the first attempt, in face of 
very real difficulties, to give them a concrete shape. 

But, it may be asked, if there is this simple and 
peaceable way of creating Guilds, without any di¬ 
rect expropriation of anybody or any violent up¬ 
heaval, why cannot the workers in other industries 
follow the example of the builders, and so avoid 
all need for social revolution or class warfare? 
There are two simple but definite reasons why they 
cannot. In the first place, there is hardly another 
'industry that is like the building industry in re¬ 
quiring practically no fixed capital for a great deal 
'of its work. Most industries are carried on in costly 
factories, in mines upon the development of which 
large sums have been spent, in privately-owned 
work-places which would have to be transferred to 
the workers’ possession before they could begin to 
produce except for the owners’ profit. Builders in¬ 
deed often have workshops, and big structural jobs 
require fixed capital; but ordinary house-building 
can be carried on with practically no fixed capital 
if the client is in a position to pay over the purchase- 
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price as the work proceeds and as the bills for plant 
and materials have to be met. This is how the 
ordinary builder builds; but it is not how the ordi¬ 
nary mineowner or engineering 4 firm produces. 
Secondly, the building operatives are able to make 
their offer with some hope of its being accepted 
mainly because both private and State “ enterprise ” 
are so manifestly failing to produce the houses which 
the people need, despite heavy financial inducements 
and one Housing Act after another. It should 
therefore be difficult for local authorities in whose 
areas the need is great and the provision scanty, to 
reject under present conditions the offers of the 
Building Guilds, at least where there is any or¬ 
ganized public opinion in the area to keep them 
“ straight.” 

Other industries offer to the workers a very dif¬ 
ferent prospect. The miners, for example, where 
they desire to take a real step towards the establish¬ 
ment of a Mining Guild, cannot leave their em¬ 
ployers and begin mining on their own, because all 
the mines are privately owned. They have to de¬ 
mand public ownership, not because they want the 
State to manage the mines, but as the only way of 
getting rid of the mineowners and at least clearing 
the path for the creation of a Mining Guild. They 
know that State management would be inefficient 
and bad both for the consumer and for the miner; 

4 Engineering, of course, stands on a different footing from 
mining as well as from building. For a discussion of the 
engineering problem, see my Chaos and Order in Industry , 
chapter VIII. 
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and. they therefore couple .with .their demand for 
public ownership a demand for democratic control. 
They cannot, however, even under public owner¬ 
ship, hope, in face of bureaucratic and capitalist 
opposition, to proceed at once to a Mining Guild; 
and they have therefore to put forward a proposal 
for joint control with the State, which would at 
least be a step towards it. This is possible, whereas 
joint control with the mineowner is not, because 
under public ownership, however capitalistic the 
State may be, direct private profiteering in the in¬ 
dustry is at least eliminated. 

The position of the miners is almost identical 
with that of other workers who are demanding 
the^' “ nationalization’’ of their industries. They 
do/ this, not’'Because they want or believe in State 
njhnag^njent of industry, but in order, by clearing 
the private owner out of the way, to open the’ road 
to Guild or workers’ control. 

It is true, of course, that nationalization, carried 
out under capitalism, does not really abolish private 
ownership, but only changes the private property 
claim from a varying claim on the profits of a par¬ 
ticular industry to a fixed claim on the national 
resources as a whole. This, however, is of ad¬ 
vantage, both because it makes the adoption of a 
reasonable form of control possible in the national¬ 
ized industry, and also because, by reducing the 
capitalist to a mere obviously functionless bond¬ 
holder or rentier, it makes far easier the subsequent 
annihilation of his claim, which ceases to have even 
the apparent relation to social service arrogated to 
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it at present. If the workers could secure in the 
|vital industries what the miners demand, that is, 
'public ownership with at least a half share in con¬ 
trol for themselves, they would have at the same 
time greatly strengthened their position for further 
onslaughts upon the capitalist system, and have 
: weakened capitalism by depriving it, not indeed of 
■ its wealth, but of the economic functions and powers 
; upon which the retention of that wealth in the long 
run depends. 

In short, the real aim of the organized workers, 
and the keynote of Trade Union policy, must be not 
merely the expropriation of the capitalist, but the 
supersession of his economic functions and his re¬ 
placement by the workers in every sphere of his 
economic and social power. For it is by this cap¬ 
ture and assumption of social and economic func¬ 
tions that the workers will alone make possible an 
equitable distribution of the national income and a 
Reasonable reorganization of Society as a whole. 
The essential method of Guild Socialism is the re¬ 
placement of the capitalist by the worker in every 
strategic position, whether it be in industry or com¬ 
merce or in those governmental functions which it is 
necessary to capture in order either to re-create or to 
destroy. 
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Is Guild Socialism a world movement? — Its appeal among 
“Engl Isli'-speak mg ' peoples—"Parallell continental djpjyejop- 
nignts — Need for different ways” of approach — Guild 
Socialism based on traditions and ideas of English — 
Universal appeal of its fundamental principles — These 
capable of application in different^ways — The, essentials 
of world peace—Real cooperation between nations based 
on sociirTxeedom in each — The same motives and im¬ 
pulses everywhere operating among the workers —JEtje 
sit uatipn in Ru ssia — Russia is organized economically 
— Russia after the war — Rev olut ionism in Europe — 
The demand for industrial freedom "-^SoQiajizaiion 99 in 
Germany — The French Syndicalist Movement — Its in¬ 
fluence on Guild Socialism ‘anti^Othtr ’movements — the 
new form—The French demand for “industrialized na¬ 
tionalization ”— Tendencies in America — The “ Plumb 
Plan”—What will succeed capifaffsm? — Hopes of in¬ 
ternationalist cooperative action — Why Guildsmen are in¬ 
ternationalists. 


A T the end of this exposition of the theory 
and policy of Guild Socialism, there is a ques¬ 
tion which obviously suggests itself. Both the 
theory and the policy which I have been describing 
have been developed in Great Britain and in direct 
relation to British conditions. Are-they, or are they 
not, of more general application? In other words, 

is Guild Socialism put forward as a scheme claim- 

----~ —~T87 - .. 
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ing the same validity as, for example, Socialism it- 
selfjctaunsor as"the'Guild, system possessed in the 
Middle Ages? 

It is hard to answer either “ Yes ” or “ No ” to 
that question. There is already evidence enough 
that Guild Socialism is likely to have a widespread 
and largely similar appeal among all the English- 
speaking peoples — in the United States of America, 
in Australasia and in South Africa, hardly less than 
in the United Kingdom. There is also a close re¬ 
semblance between it and movements which exist, at 
many different stages of development, in various 
countries on the Continent of Europe; but in these 
cases the variations are markedly greater, and the 
workers in these countries are more likely to come 
to similar conclusions as a result of quite distinct 
mental processes than directly to adopt the Guild 
Socialist idea. In the English-speaking countries, 
if Guild Socialism is adopted, it will almost cer¬ 
tainly be with important divergences from the pres¬ 
ent theory, suggested in part by the difference in 
material conditions and in part by national differ¬ 
ences of temperament and tradition. 

This is as it should be. Guild Socialists, who do 
not want any two Guilds, or any two districts of 
one Guild, to be the same, certainly do not want all 
countries to be organized rigidly under a uniform 
system. They have taken into their plan as much 
as they could of British tradition and temperament, 
and they recognize fully that each country' rftust 
work out its social"salvation'Tor Ttself aMUnits 
own lines. But they believe that the essential prin- 
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ciples on which Guild Socialism rests, as they pro¬ 
vide solutions for difficulties which are almost uni¬ 
versal, have a message wherever these difficulties 
exist. These principles admit of the foundation 
upon them of many different forms of social struc¬ 
ture, and, even for their own country, Guild So¬ 
cialists are not foolish enough to flatter themselves 
that they have devised in all respects that which is 
best. The principles are there, to be applied accord¬ 
ing to traditions and conditions in many diverse 
ways, or even themselves to be substantially modi¬ 
fied. 

If the world is to live at peace — and not merely 
at peace, but in a real international relation of 
fellowship and cooperation — it is essential that the 
various social systems existing within it, while re¬ 
taining great national differences, should be homo¬ 
geneous enough in the principles on which they rest 
to admit of really cordial common action. Between 
real democracies and real tyrannies there can be no 
true cooperation, whatever interchange of commodi¬ 
ties and opinions there may be. It is essential to 
the security and best working of a Guild Socialist 
Society that it should exist in a world which, if it 
is not Guild Socialist, consists mainly of commu¬ 
nities which possess, in one form or another, a social 
structure that makes for freedom. This is true 
more than ever to-day, when the relations between 
nations are necessarily so close that evil in one can¬ 
not but communicate itself in some measure to 
others. Guild Socialists look forward, then, to a 
world of free Societies, and visualize the complete 
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establishment of Guild Socialism only .in such an en- 
virpnment. 

This makes it a matter for them of the first im¬ 
portance what tendencies are developing among the 
working-classes of other countries. Wherever they 
look, they are encouraged to find, not merely similar 
problems awaiting solution, but at the least largely 
similar instincts stirring amonglhe workers and* in 
m any rases th gOTfef sjm.nar' to their own in the air. 
Naturally, they have watched eagerly the internal 
Russian situation, as far as “ sanitary cordons ” and 
the constant garbling of news by capitalist agencies 
and journals allow them to do so. They realize, of 
course, that the present conduct of Russian industry 
is dominated almost wholly by the necessities of 
war, and that it would be absurd to look, in the 
present situation, for the development of any clearly 
devised democratic industrial system. They realize 
also that the Russian Communists, not unnaturally, 
value the security of their Revolution more than 
they value immediate attempts at stimulative demo¬ 
cratic self-government among the imperfectly edu¬ 
cated and recently emancipated workers of Russia. 
They understand the temptation, under present con¬ 
ditions, to fall back upon “ iron working-class dis¬ 
cipline ” as easier than democracy; but they realize 
that this, bad as it is, may be only a passing phase 
of the Revolution, made inevitable by the military 
adventures and the cordon sanitaire of the Allied 
Powers. Even so, they find that, despite the nom¬ 
inal “ State Sovereignty ” of the Soviets, economic, 
powers and functions have in fact passetfUraftily 
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into the hands of quite distinct economic bodies, co¬ 
ordinated by the Supreme Council of National 
Economy, which, like the lesser bodies, consists 
mainly of Trade Union representatives. They find 
that what Lenin means when he says that the Trade 
Union? hgve become “ State organizations ” is not 
that they have been subordinated and made mere 
instruments for the execution of Soviet decrees, but 
that they have entered into the recognized constitu¬ 
tion of Society, and have assumed, to a great ex¬ 
tent, their proper functional place in the direction 
of the productive processes of industry. Similarly, 
they find that the so-called “ nationalization ” of the 
Cooperative Societies, so far from destroying their 
power or merging them in the Soviets, seems to be 
resulting in their reorganization as the constitution¬ 
ally recognized representatives of all the consumers, 
exercising functions closely resembling those which 
Guild Socialists would assign to the Cooperative 
Movement in the future. 

It is, no doubt, true that Sovietism, or rather 
Bolshevism, under the stress of war, which has 
largely absorbed the younger men, shows at present 
a marked bureaucratic tendency by no means in har¬ 
mony with Guild Socialist ideas; but the most com¬ 
petent observers agree in holding, and in stating that 
Lenin holds, that, when once the pressure of neces¬ 
sity is removed, the bureaucracy and the “ State¬ 
like ” Soviets will together atrophy so far as eco¬ 
nomic functions are concerned, leaving the Trade 
Unions and the consumers’ organizations in posses¬ 
sion of the economic field. Such a system would 
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not be so far removed from Guild Socialism as to 
makfe the closest international relationships difficult. 

Over Europe, at present, th^ cry is going up 
from the “ left wing ” in every country for “ the 
Soviet system and the dictatorship. ,Ql. the. -prcUe- 
tafiatr^This'ciy Is really neither more nor less than 
the cry for an early social revolution of the workers. 
But with it is mingled everywhere a cry, less clearly 
articulate perhaps but unmistakeable, of v the pro- 
ducers for industrial freedom and self-government. 
This' cry is heard in Germany largely intermingled 
with the Communist demand, and attempts to cir¬ 
cumvent it play a large part in the German_sejtni- 
capitajist “ so cializa tion ” schemes, which are Jhe 
equivalent^ f “ Whitleyism ” as expressed, in the 
mining and railway proposals of the British Gov¬ 
ernment. Everywhere not only are the workers or¬ 
ganizing to secure power over the State: they are 
also putting forward a plain demand, however little 
it may be expressed in a formal theory, for self- 
government in the sphere of industry. 

Two other cases at which we must glance are 
those of France and the United States of America. 
France was the original home of “ Syndicalism .” 

a blending nf Anarchist Cnmpninjsm 

Unionism . from which Guild Socialists learnt much" 
in the early days of their own movement. The Syn¬ 
dicalist impulse spread far and wide before the war, 
and, though it did not plant itself as an organized 
movement outside the Latin countries, was an im¬ 
portant factor in the industrial awakening of ten 
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or so years ago. In France itself, it seemed to have 
spent its force of ideas just at the time when it 
was producing its greatest effects abroad; but it has 
recently been shown that its impulse is still fruitful 
and that it is taking a new shape under the changed 
conditions of the present time. The formula for 
which the French workers by hand and brain, united 
in the Economic Council of Labor, are now con¬ 
tending is “ industrialized nationalization,” by which 
is meant public ownership of industry together with 
a system of joint control by the representatives of 
producers and consumers. This proposal is not 
Guild Socialism; but it is closely enough allied to it 
to make cooperation between two communities 
founded, the one upon Guild Socialist ideas and the 
other on the new French Labor policy, not merely 
easy, but certain and infrangible. 

Still less is the “ Plumb Plan,” 1 first prepared 
for the American Railroad Brotherhoods, and sub¬ 
sequently endorsed by the miners and by other 
groups of American workers, to be identified with 
Guild Socialism; but it also is founded on some at 
least of the same essential principles. It is a plan 
for the public ownership and democratic control of 
industry, differing from the British plans in impor- 
ant respects, and above all in its retention in a modi¬ 
fied form of material incentives to efficient service. 
I myself believe this particular provision to be un¬ 
fortunate and unnecessary; but I recognize all the 

1 For a full discussion of the “ Plumb Plan ” see my Chaos 
and Order in Industry , chapter VI. 
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same that the “ Plumb Plan ” is first cousin, if not 
brother, to some of the proposals advocated in this 
book. 

These are only instances chosen from a very much 
larger number, to which additions are constantly 
being made in one country or another. 2 L belie ve 
that the impulses and reasonings which are at pres¬ 
ent moving to action the- workers in almost, all the 
industrial countries, are throughout sufficiently 
similar to be certain, if the workers succeed in over¬ 
throwing capitalism, of establishing social systems 
alike enough to work easily together. I am, more¬ 
over, fairly sure that nearly all these systems will in 
large measure embody most of the vital principles 
for which Guild Socialists stand, however much the 
actual' mefHods of giving effect to these principles 
may differ from case to case. I am not, therefore, 
trouoled by the nightmare of a Guild Socialist com¬ 
munity ringed round by hostile nations, or much 
perturbed by the difficulties which are supposed to 
exist in international trading between a Guild Social¬ 
ist community and others v I see nn.difficulty that 
could pot bexeadily.^^ commewaahre- 

munjtjjrVjjtfil less do I see difficulty in mutual trad¬ 
ing on a basis of exchange of services between the 
free Societies which, I believe, will everywhere 
spring up on the ruins of capitalism. I do, of 
course, recognize that a single Guild Socialist com¬ 
munity in a hostile world would probably have the 

* An attempt is made to record the more important of 
these in the monthly article which appears in The Guildstnan 
under the title “Guilds at Home and Abroad" 
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same struggle for existence as Soviet Russia is ex¬ 
periencing to-day, and for that reason, among others, 
we must not forget that, whether or not Guild So¬ 
cialism itself becomes a world-wide movement, 
Guildsmen are vitally interested, not only in its suc¬ 
cess, but in that of the corresponding movements, 
based on similar impulses and ideas, which exist 
in other countries. Guild Socialists, like all true 
Socialists, must be internationalists, and must recog¬ 
nize that their concern is not simply with the social 
system of their own country, but with the recreation 
of world Society as a federation of free and inter¬ 
nally self-governing communities, bound together by 
the closest ties of common civic and economic con¬ 
cerns, common ideas, and, perhaps above all, by that 
very difference and uniqueness of each which exists 
in the very community and without which the com¬ 
munity would be empty and without meaning. 


THE END 



A NOTE ON BOOKS 


There is already quite a considerable literature dealing 
with Guild Socialism. A list of my own books bearing 
on the question will be found facing the title page. The 
most important books by other writers are the follow¬ 
ing:— 

Hobson, S. G., National Guilds, edited by A. R. Orage. 

Guild Principles in War and Peace. 

National Guilds and the State. 

Penty, A. J., The Restoration of the Guild System, 
o.p. 

Old Worlds far New. 

A Guildman’s Interpretation of History. 

Rechett, M. B., and Bechhofer, C. E., The Meaning 
of National Guilds. 

Russell, Bertrand, Roads to Freedom. 

De Maertu, Ramirs, Authority, Liberty and Func¬ 
tion. 

Tawney, R. H., The Sickness of an Acquisitive 
Society. 

Orage, A. R., An Alphabet of Economics. 

These are all by members of the National Guilds 
League. So is 

Hodges, Frank, Nationalization of the Mines. 

The only book devoted to a hostile criticism is 

Field, G. C., Guild Socialism. 

But see also Bernard Shaw’s essay on Guild Socialism, 
appendix to E. R. Pease’s History of the Fabian Society, 
and Sidney and Beatrice Webb: A Constitution for the 
Socialist Commonwealth of Great'Britain. 

There are numerous pamphlets dealing with the sub- 
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ject. Most of these can be obtained from the National 
Guilds League, 39 Cursiter St., London, E.C. 4. 

Of course, there are very many books which, while they 
do not deal directly with Guild Socialism, have a very im¬ 
portant bearing on Guild Socialist ideas. I only set down 
here a very few of these. 

Morris, William, Signs of Change. 

Hopes and Fears for Art. 

Belloc, Hilaire, The Servile State . 

Lenin, N., The State and Revolution. 

Postgate, R. W., The Bolshevik Theory . 

LagardEIXE, H., Le Socialisme Ouvrter. 

Kropothen, P., Mutual Aid . 

The list might be indefinitely prolonged into a bibli¬ 
ography of the classics of Socialism. One of two more 
definitely specialized books should be added. 

Figgis, J. N., Churches in the Modern State . 

Macher, R. M., Community. 

Lashi, H. J., The Problem of Sovereignty. 

The Guildsman is a monthly journal devoted to the 
propaganda of Guild Socialism. In it will be found ac¬ 
counts of the progress of the Guild Movement month by 
month. It is published by the National Guilds League, 
39 Cursiter St., London, E.C. 4, from which all pamphlets 
and information about Guild Socialism can be obtained. 
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